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LETTERS 


Crime & punishment 


Editor: 

Will you please send a copy of the 
Aug. 12 Edmonton Report to Mr. 
Barrett, premier of B.C., Mr. Lougheed, 
premier of Alberta, and to Mr. Trudeau. 
I think Mr. Stanfield should also have 
one. Maybe if they read articles like 
these rape-murders, they will give our 
police more power. They might even 
bring back capital pnishment for 
rape-murderers, police-murderers, hi- 
jackers, and breaking in with murder. 

I do not approve of hitch-hiking, but 
our young women should be safe on our 
streets and highways. Too many are 
going missing and are never heard of 
again. Our judges are too lenient in 
their sentences for serious crimes. 


Alice Stinson 
Edmonton 


Business problems 


Editor: 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to congratulate you on your very fine 
magazine. As a busy businessman in 
Edmonton, I have not much time to 
spend reading. However, since I have 
become a subscriber to your magazine, I 
do not miss a single issue. 

Rogers & Associates is a consulting 
firm in the Edmonton area concerned 
with management problems of smal} 
business in the Alberta economy. We 
have several small business clients for 
whom we are performing many 
services. One of our clients is a Fort 
McMurray-based electrical contracting 
outfit, whose main problem is tremen 
dous potential but low working capital 
conditions, and we have on their behalf 
made a petition to every chartered bank 
in the province only to find the 
acquisition of working capital of no 
concern to the banks. .. 


Frederick T. Rogers, President 
Rogers & Associates 
Edmonton 


Enthusiasm wanes 


Editor: 

When your unique publication first 
came to press I was one of the first 
people to congratulate you on this fresh 
approach to reporting, and was 
extremely enthused about the possibil- 
ity of the people in Edmonton being 
made aware of situations that were not 
reported adequately in our other daily 
publication. 

My enthusiasm has waned during the 
past few months after reading your 


periodical, which has contributed most 
of its print to information that has 
already been made available to the 
public, and your lack of guts foetake™on 
a brand new challenge (BR, July 29] 
which affects the lives of every person 
in the city of Edmonton as well as the 
population of Alberta. 

After reading the letter to the editor 
from Mrs. J. W. McFadyen [Aug. 19] it 
infuriates me to realize that nothing has 
been done to curb this situation. 


W. J, Skelly, CLU, President 
Oxford Insurance Agencies Ltd. 
Edmonten 


Respect & affection 


Editor: 

The Citizen Appreciation Night held 
in honour of (former) Lieutenant 
Governor and Mrs. Grant MacEwan 
(ER, July 8) was a very special evening. 
Not only did it provide an opportunity 
for the citizens of Edmonton to pay 
their respects to this outstanding 
couple, but it was a very moving and 
heart-warming experience for the 
MacEwans, who have expressed their 
deep pleasure. 

For everything you did to convey the 
news of this evening to the citizens of 
our city, I offer my sincere thanks. It 
was a wonderful experience, to work 
with so many people who were so 
enthusiastic and so very willing to play 
a part in it — not only willing, but 
eager. All of which underlines the fact 
that His Honour and Mrs. MacEwan had 
the respect and affection of all 
Edmontonians. 


Peggy Miller 
Publie Relations 
City of Edmonton 


Storming the gates 
Editor: 

Inspired by your interesting report 
on the Ukrainian Cultural Heritage 
Village LER July 15], my husband and I 
drove out on a Saturday afternoon to 
enjoy this regional history at first hand. 
The sign at the padlocked gate read, 
“No trespassing.” 

How about that! 


Irma Young 
Edmonton 


Frank Lakusta, founder-president of 
the village near Elk Island National 
Park, reports that irregular hours are 
caused by flooding of roads in the area, 
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NATIVES 
Enoch Band's giant powwow 


draws international acclaim 

A month ago it was a good idea. 
Three weeks ago the planning 
committee was hastily assembled and 
the logistics grappled with. Last week it 
became what many intimate with the 
circuit. termed the biggest Indian 
extravaganza Alberta has ever seen. 
Full of esprit, a crowd estimated to total 
nearly 30,000 made ebullient way 
through three days of tom-tom-throb- 
bing celebration at the Enoch Band 
Indian Days, 

Chief Raymond Cardinal, sporting a 
buckskin costume and full headdress 
valued at more than $500, and the 
governing members of his enterprising 
bard of 510, strode with pride among 
sone 100 tepees whose owners had 
come from as far as New York, San 
Franciseo and Minneapolis to see what 
kind of show their Canadian brothers 
could throw, They were not disappoint- 
ed, 

More than 600 costumed dancers 
whooped to the haunting chants and 
rawhide rhythm of 19 sets of drummers 
from places like Little Pine and Meadow 
Lake, Sask., or Frog Lake, Alta. Five 
steers were slaughtered to feed the 


LITTLE PINE SINGER 
Rawhide rhythm. 
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GRAND PROCESSION LAUNCHES INDIAN DAYS 
Led by IAA's Cardinal, RCMP’s Cooper and Enoch Chief Cordinal. 


rodeo grounds. From papoose to elder, 
the Indians were ceremonially trans- 
formed to the days when they ruled the 
plains, and white city slicker and 
country rancher alike received a rare 
glimpse of a rich culture that nearly 
died. 

When the Elders of Alberta, an 
organization within the Indian Associa 
tion of Alberta, sponsored a similar 
whingding on the same site last year, 
the consciences of the hosting Enochs 
were irreparably pricked. They had 
postponed tackling a celebration which 
many tribes of North America have 
been sustaining for years, because they 
had lost much of their tradition. 
Tronically, the Enochs were a little 
unsure as to what an Indian Days was 
all about. They had their recreation 
centre, youth centre and Enoch 
Enterprises...but fewer and fewer 
hints of their proud past. Money and 
study were applied, and burly Jerry 
Morin, 26, band development and public 
relations officer, shouldered the coordi 
nation of the spectacular. The moccasin 
telegraph soon was buzzing with the 
news that Alberta was planning 
something big. 

And big it was. Tall, long-haired 
braves strutted in awesome costumes 
every hue of the rainbow. The elders 
danced erect, their dark, weather-beat- 
en faces framed in buffalo horns or 
flowing headdresses. Squaws and 
maidens stepped slowly and demurely 
behind in soft deerskins and coal-black 
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braids. Even the littlest Indians praneed 
smartly in costumes as flashy as the 
young bucks they were emulating. 
Everywhere fuschia, lavender, ehar- 
treuse, mauve, turquoise and scarlet 
blended with spangles and beads or 
every size and description in a dizzying 
array of homemade finery, 

For months the costumes were 
painstakingly designed. The variety of 
b — . 


¥ Pn . 
EVEN TOTS CAN DANCE 
In traditional regalia. 
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DOZENS OF TEPEES IN A ROW 
Housing visitors from throughout the U.S 


material was inexhaustible — feathers, 
velvet, sequins, fringe, satin, velours, 
fur, bells (cow and sleigh), felt, 
buckskin, leather, gingham, wool, bone, 
claw, yarn, embroidery, scarves, knit- 
ting and ribbons were intricately woven 
into flowers, diamonds, the mythical 
Phoenix and animal tails. 

The grand procession featured Indian 
Association president Harold Cardinal, 
RCMP Inspector Douglas Cooper in 
full regalia and Chief Raymond Cardinal 
(no relation to the LAA president) in the 
lead, The riot of color and feathers that 
made up the whirling, stomping and 
fancy-stepping dancers followed behind 
under the billowing yellow and white- 
striped big top tent. Henry Woo 
represented the provincial department 
of Northern development, and the 
presence of chiefs from bands such as 
Saddle Lake, Alexis, Hobbema and the 
Sarces was recognized. 

Each day of the revel began at 7 a.m. 
as the elders gathered for the pipe 
ceremony of prayer, once known as the 
passing of the peace pipe. Today it is 
more like a mass where everyone at the 
gathering was prayed for. Rations were 
dispensed to the campers, and the flags 
of Alberta, England, Canada and the 
U.S. raised high above the tepees. 
Indian hand games, bewildering to 
whites, riotous fun for the redskins and 
often lucrative for the winners, 
followed. But the height of the day was 
the almost nonstop singing and dancing 
beginning at 1 p.m., with curfew 12 
hours later. With astonishing stamina, 
young and old alike held the wood chip 
arena floor under sway. A parade and 
two morning masses at Our Lady of 
Mercy Catholic Church set the tone for 
Sunday's finale. 

Despite the usual difficulties of an 
open-air hoedown of this magnitude 
(any Indian caught drunk was immedi- 
ately hauled off by paddy wagon for 
four days in the clink), the first annual 
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. and Canada. 


Enoch party was an exuberant success 
and proved a tremendous transfusion 
into the revival of Indian culture, say its 
promoters. “We plan to set up youth 
culture groups now,” says Mr. Morin, 
“and learn together the ancient 
drumbeats, chants and beadwork.” 
Which knowledge should make them 
second to none at next year's modern 
celebration of ancient ways. 


An endless variety 


THE SEXES 
Films for liberated mothers 


stir up burdened females 

Her gray-tinged hair combed into 
long, tight braids, Kathleen Shannon sat 
in the Saturday morning confusion of 
her 17th floor room of the Chateau 
Lacombe and nimbly dodged questions 
of a personal nature. After all she is her 
own woman — what the male-dominated 
press would mistake for a “women's 
libber”, whatever that is. Here from the 
headquarters of the National Film 
Board in Montreal, she wished to push 
her eight present and four upcoming 
color films on the working mother, one 
of which she isn’t. 

“Do you have a middle 
Kathleen?” 

“I don't use it.” (Silence) 

“Are you married.” 

“[ was married.” (Silence) 

“Where are you from originally?” 

“From the West.” (Silence) 

“Surely there was a point “a 

“Lye lived 23 different places and if 
you mean where I was born, I was only 
there until I was 20 months old and it 
doesn’t really give an accurate 
indication of where I'm from. Let's just 
say the West.” 

Ms. Shannon was not equally reticent, 
however, about her short (7 minutes, 18 
seconds, to 15 minutes, 57 seconds) and 
punchy attempts at showing the 
dilemma of working mothers. After 18 
years with the board, largely as a film 
editor, she pugnaciously endured her 
way into the ranks of film producer and 
directress when in 1970 she broke 
through with a flick about public 
housing from the tenants’ point of view 
and one titled Goldwood, an “art film.” 
Her die was cast and she soon became 
the champion of oppressed mothers who 
are not only forced to work but also 
bear the stigma of “child abandoners.” 

Currently traveling the country to 
establish workshops and mobile vans, 
Ms. Shannon and Rachelle Cournoyer, 
local film board harper on mothers’ 
rights, teamed last week to decide how 
best to incite Edmonton's working 
mothers to do something besides 
bemoaning their fate. After all, there 
are 750 of their children between the 
ages of 3 and 6 for every government: 
subsidized day care facility in the city. 
Such a gross imbalance must surely be 
causing serious difficulties and substan- 
dard care. Miss Cournoyer cited last 
winter's case of the tiny child under the 
supervision of his not-much-older 
brothers and sisters who crawled 
unnoticed into the snowy cold and died 
while his mother was at work. 

Ms. Shannon's film team was 
comprised of 50 per cent males. The 
next four films in the package whic 


initial, 
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will appear in the fall in time for 1975, 
officially named by the United Nations 
as International Women’s Year, were 
completed by an all-female crew. Out of 
288 producers and directors listed with 
the film board, a seant 25 are women. It 
is this male dominance in most phases of 
the working world that sticks most 
chokingly in Ms, Shannon's craw. 

“There is a tremendous amount of 
hostility by men toward women trying 
to better their job lot. Women’s libbers, 
for instance, are a figment of male 
anxiety in the media. They grab a 
marginal, freaky thing like the 
bra-burning in New York and splash it 
across the headlines when the serious 
discussions of the main gathering were 
shoved aside. I likewise see no heresy in 
calling God a ‘she,’ but that’s the 
provocative quote the media picks up on 
and the rest is played down, We're tired 
of the thinking which says that women 
are a special interest group. Population- 
wise, we are in the majority with 51 per 
cent!” 

There is an automatic assumption, 
she continues, that men are competent 
and women are not. More organizations 
will take chances with men who have 
not yet proven themselves than women 
in the same category. “Our films are 
just people talking about their feelings,” 
she stresses, “not some narrator saying, 
‘This is God speaking, who then 
proceeds to tell you what these people 
feel. Militant groups use these films the 
least. They already have their 
ideology.” 

Rather than fomenting a rebellion 
among women, Ms, Shannon desires to 
put a screeching halt to “racism.” 
“Sexism is the only form of bigotry 
which is socially acceptable today!” she 
huffs, her gold-rimmed spectacles 


adding a schoolmarm touch to her 
round, no-makeup face. “If a woman 
chooses to stay home and keep house 
and tend the kids, that’s fine with us as 
long as it is her choice. The majority do 
wish to stay home. But teen-age girls 
should not be raised thinking that the 
only option open to them is an 
ironing-board life surrounded by little 
cherubs. After all, they don’t automati 
cally die at 35 or 40 when the kids are 
independent. What do they do with 
their time then? 

“You take one look at most jobs 
available to women today and the 
salaries they are paid and it's for sure 
they don’t do it for self-fulfillment. The 
vast majority who work do it because 
they have to. It is a helluva situation 
when you are divorced or widowed, 
trying to keep your kids from starving 
and all of society is telling you what a 
neglectful mother you are. Motherhood 
is the most time-honored occupation, so 
how come if you work as a substitute 
for a mother, it is a job with the least 
status?” North America, she assures, is 
far behind the rest of the world in child 
care. West Germany and Sweden have 
universal day care for children from six 
months to 14 years, with a sliding price 
scale depending on ability to pay. Israel 
has its much-touted kibbutz system 
which provides care for children on a 
large scale while their mothers go off to 
war or domestic work. 

Woman's traditional role was much 
broader, claims Ms. Shannon, than chief 
cook and bottle washer. They provided 
for their family medically, cared for 
domestic animals, made all the clothing. 
Most of these important jobs have been 
largely professionalized and assumed by 
men. The women, now stripped of their 
importance, live in suburban isolation. 


ON THE SET OF FILM ABOUT WORKING MOTHERS 


Employment is not child-abandonment. 
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BOARD'S COURNOYER 
A gross imbalance. 


The films themselves are frank, 
honest interviews with women from 
varying economic backgrounds, races, 
ages and geographical locations. Luckily 
I Need Little Sleep shows Kathy and 
her Greek family developing a farm in 
northern Alberta, while Rose, a Metis, 
returns to the ways of the woodland 
Cree in Like the Trees. Properly doleful 
violin accompaniment ushers in It’s Not 
Enough, introductory film for the 
package. Statistics are reeled off by a 
female narrator while a number of 
scenes from mundane jobs such as 
textile and cafeteria workers rattle 
aeross the screen: Average yearly 
income for women is $4,800 vs. $9,700 
for men. One-quarter of all women earn 
under $3,000 per year and only 10 per 
cent of men. Less than one-sixth of 
single parent families are headed by 
men. There are a quarter of a million 
widowed, separated and divorced 
mothers with 3,180,000 children. More 
women than men finish high school. In a 
department store, men sell the 
appliances or “the important things.” 
Women, well, you'll find them tending 
the notions counter. 

The solutions? Equal pay for equal 
work. The opportunity to pursue any 
career without sexist barriers. Good 
salaries for trained child care workers 
and, some say, salaries for mothers who 
choose to stay home and care for their 
own children. Perhaps neighborhood 
projects like Block Parents where 
children are cared for alternately by 
their parents, a kind of child care pool. 

Lest anyone think Ms. Shannon and 
company are discriminating against 
men, she says that males have nearly as 
much to gain from a successful end to 
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PRODUCER SHANNON 
Her own woman. 


sexism. They should not have to pay 
alimony. They should be able to make 
movies expressing their feelings too. 
Why should they be programmed to 
dependents? Why, indeed? Asked a 
men’s lib group in Montreal which 
recently viewed Ms, Shannon's shows. 
They even sheepishly admitted to being 
; involved in “a lot more housework than 
| they liked to let on.” 

f And so Ms. Shannon's films make the 
rounds, stirring the hearts of mop 
pushers and dishwashers everywhere. 
As Joy, a Jamaican research biologist 
who has lived in Canada for 10 years, 
put it in Mothers Are People: “To have 
a child is just a biological happening. 
Why must your life stop? Why must we 
be punished because we are the sex that 
bears the children?” The old-fashioned 
wag their heads sadly. They remember 
a time when childbearing was an act of 
God-given creation. Now it is a 
hindrance. If science could swing it. 
unisex maternity wards might be just 
the thing to lighten the female burden. 


HOSPITALS 
Disputed statistics behind 
troubles at Grandview 


Its short history has been fraught 
with problems — staff shortages, union 
problems and pay disputes. In the past 
15 months, more has been heard about 
Grandview Auxiliary Hospital, 6215 124 
Street, than perhaps any other hospital 
in Edmonton. 

Phyllis Holtz, who resigned last week 
as registered nurse and second-floor 
team leader, has been with the hospital 
since the opening of the floor in June 

] 1973. Reason for her resignation? “The 


apparent disinterest of the administra 
tion in finding and keeping good staff, 
and the apparent apathy of some of the 
staff. Why should people work here?” 
she continued. “There is no public 
transportation, the hours are long and 
the staff untrained.” 

According to Mrs. Holtz, when 
Grandview opened the certified nursing 
assistants were promised permanent 
shifts and every other weekend off. This 
brought in a lot of staff, because many 
CNAs are single parents and needed the 
permanent shift. Then one day things 
changed. 

First came the order that CNAs 
would get only one free weekend every 
six weeks. Then they started to quit. 
One team leader hasn't had a 
permanent aide since May and the 
registered nurses had to work longer 
hours to complete the necessary jobs. 
They couldn't leave the floors, even for 
lunch, because there was no one to 
leave in charge, according to Mrs. Holtz. 

The only answer which occurred to 
the nurses was to bring in the union. 
Meanwhile, the nursing aides were 
trying to bring in their own as well. 
Louise Miller, then director of nursing 
and since fired, was all for the idea. A 
meeting of the staff nurses was called a 
few days later. The main contention was 
that the nurses thought they were 
getting unfair salaries. It was one thing 
to work long hours in an understaffed 
hospital! and another not to know what 
kind of remuneration was being paid. 
Says Mrs. Holtz: “I couldn't figure out if 
I was being paid above or below union 
wages, let alone if I was getting 


overtime.” But at the meeting, Mrs. 
Miller was against the idea of bringing 
in a union, saying the next one to come 
would be the Canadian Union of Public 
Employees. So, no union. 

But things did not improve. Mrs. 
Miller wrote a report and submitted it 
to the administration, pointing out the 
staffing shortage and proposing reme 
dies for the situation, She was 
dismissed. Her immediate superior, Ray 
Guenette, stood up for her. He was 
fired. The other regular nursing staff 
began to fear for their jobs. The 
shortage continued. 

Then two weeks ago, David McBean, 
district administrator for the hospital, 
announced there was no shortage. He 
claimed that the patients at Grandview 
were getting an average of 3.84 hours of 
care daily, which is above the 
government minimum of 3.63. A 
number of nurses got out their pencils 
and went to work on those figures. “Tt 
would take a staff of 96 to do that. . .We 
have 70,” said Mrs, Holtz. “The other 
problem is that the staff we do have 
aren't trained. How ean I be expected to 
run a unit with most of my staff never 
having done the job before. It’s all very 
well to count hours and people and 
things, but Mr. McBean wouldn't be 
very happy if I took over as his 
seeretary for a day and then one by one 
we sent someone from here over there. 
Most of us can't type. It’s the same 
thing for us. We can't function with 
untrained aides any more than he can 
with an untrained secretary.” 


The situation may be improving 


slightly, though. At the beginning of 


GRANDVIEW AUXILIARY HOSPITAL'S ENTRANCE 


New staff members help meet needs. 
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last week, nine new staff members were 
on hand. Mrs. Holtz felt they had a good 
background and could be described as 
reliable. There also was some staff from 
Lynnwood Auxiliary Hospital and a full 
complement of four trained people in 
each unit. However, as soon as patients 
started being admitted, the problems 
would begin again. “But we'll have to 
eross that bridge when we come to it,” 
says Mrs. Holtz, “Besides, I'm still 
leaving. . .I'm due for a rest.” 


THE FORCE 
Computer helps policeman 
but can't polish his image 

He’s watched the image of the 
policeman change from one of respect 
through “cop” to “pig.” He's watched 
police communication systems go from 
blue flashing lights on a policeman’s 
beat to computer. He’s seen many 
changes, but there are a few more that 
Jack Moore, acting chief of police, would 
like to make. 

Acting Chief Moore took office last 
week with the retirement of Fred 
Sloane. He can see a number of things 
wrong with the police force, ineluding 
the administration, but he can’t do 
anything to change them, in spite of his 
title. “IL would be presumptious of me 
to make any major sweeping changes. It 
would put the new man who takes over 
in a difficult position. I would then be 
working for him, and he would have a 
choice of going along with what I had 
done, even if he didn’t approve, or he 
could change it, which would be equally 
bad. Things that are obviously wrong 
will have to be dealt with as they occur, 
but other than that it isn’t fair. It would 
be building up a confrontation.” 

The changes Mr. Moore would like to 
see are sweeping enough that it is 
understandable why he does not plan to 
make any of them. Recent statistics on 
the rising crime rate in the city have 
alarmed him as well as everyone else, 
although he says that with some 
offenses, such as drugs, the numbers 
jumped because the police cracked 
down. Another factor in the growing 
crime rate is that, while the city itself is 
not expanding at any great speed, the 
surrounding communities are and the 
inhabitants of those towns come to 
Edmonton for work and recreation. 
Also, with more traffic, there will be 
more speeders and more accidents. It 
doesn’t necessarily mean more crime 
among the citizens. “If you want to get 
a Policeman upset quickly, talk about 
crimes of violence. Police are human 
beings too, They have kids and wives 
and they know it could be their child 
who was raped or murdered. “Why 
Edmonton's Tape figure is up 69 per 
cent in the last two years, prostitution 
up 79 per cent and other sexual 


offenses up 43 per cent is something he 
isn’t sure of. It is, however in line with 
reports from other large cities. “There 
se-ms to be a trend in this direction all 
over the continent.” 

The police have recently brought in a 
computer that will permit them to deal 
more quickly and efficiently with crimes 
when they are reported. It will knew 
who is available all the time and where 
they are. The system also will allow a 
policeman to get information more 
quckly on a crime. “This is only a base 
syStem that will be expanded to direct 
communication between the car and the 
computer. As soon as the information is 
fed into the computer, it will go to the 
nearest car.” 

The computerized system will not 
help the force realize any more men. 
The idea that computers add to 


manpower is a fallacy, says acting Chief 


ACTING CHIEF MOORE 
No sweeping changes 


Moore, “They just relay more accurate, 
better information more quickly, which 
enables the policeman to use his time 
more efficiently.” 

Even the computer will not help with 
what Mr. Moore feels is basically wrong 
with the force. “One of the major 
problems is that people don’t get in 
touch with the police quickly enough 
when they see a crime committed. They 
either don't want to take the time, or 
they don't want to get involved. 
Edmontonians do not have a rapport 
with their police. They basically haven't 
enough confidence in them. Confidence 
has to be earned, and our police have 
earned it, but the public just isn’t aware 
of it." Many policemen spend their 
spare time and vacations working in 
community activities. They volunteer 
for extra duty without pay as security 
for large charity events, 

He also thinks that both the public 
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and the force tend to forget that the 
police are there to serve the people. 
They aren't, he stresses, the Gestapo. 
Children are afraid of the police, adults 
get guilt feelings when a police car 
passes them in traffic. Traffic patrol is 
one cause. “I spent many years in the 
traffic department, and I think that is 
where the major rift started. The 
average dealing a person has with a 
policeman relates to traffic matters, and 
the two are basically in opposition. The 
citizen wants to know why the 
policeman is bothering him while he 
minds his own business instead of 
tracking down perpetrators of crimes of 
violence. But. some of the most violent 
crimes are trafffie accidents. People 
don't seem to see that a $20 speeding 
tieket is a help.” 

The image of the policeman is all 
wrong. Acting Chief Moore thinks that 
it must be improved and that in spite of 
staff shortages, it should be a major 
objective. “I’m proud of this department 
and I sometimes wonder if we aren't 
lacking somewhere; perhaps we don't 
let them know. First we have to let the 
policemen know that we are in favor of 
the community work they do and then 
we have to persuade those in charge of 
the administrators that they are in 
faver of it as well. It has to be made 
more public. The image must improve. 
The public knows more now and they 
expect more. I think they should get 
more.” 


GENEALOGY 
Young Metis historians dine 


on gophers and muskrats 

The elderly Indian couple emerged 
from the woods after an hour's 
wood-gathering for the morning camp- 
fire. Scores of sun-tipped tepees stood 
in the dew of dawn as the squaw ambled 
toward them, the large bundle of 
branches tucked under one arm. Her 
husband was not empty-handed, how- 
ever. He held his mate's free hand in 
one and held his smoking pipe with the 
other. 

Rather than a scene from 19th 
Century Alberta, such historic vignettes 
were commonplace at the Enoch Band's 
Indian Days celebration just last week 
at Winterburn. There are few self-ad- 
mitted male chauvinists in Indian 
culture nor any women’s lib of note. But 
although squaws still defer largely to 
their husbands, their lot has vastly 
improved in recent years. A dozen 
Metis, mostly high school and college 
students, have been discovering this 
and other jewels over the last seven 
weeks as they scoured the province 
from Medicine Hat in the south to Ft. 
Chipewyan in the north, and from 
Grande Cache in the west to Cold Lake 
in the east. More than 100 Metis senior 
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were under her supervision as well. u 
Consequently, he and his family had to H 
sleep on beds of straw or beds with no 4 
mattresses in the dead of winter, and { | 


one Metis man with eight children 

received one loaf of bread to last a P 

week's meals. tl 

The trappers used to be the rich tl 

class, and if a pack horse died, they tl 

bought a woman. Susan and Gloria were tl 

shown an 1848 padlocked Bible, and B 

Rose Logan gained access to an old S 

woman's diary. The summer faded and 3 

the grant money gave out all too soon d 

for the 12. Last week, they met for final k 

transcription word-for word of their “4 

numerous tapes and submitted some 14 y 

rolls of film. Miriam Joyce, 18 months A 

ae with the Metis Association of Alberta as fe 
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After roughing it, comfort is welcome historical projects coordinator, says 
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citizens were willing to record on tape command of the language strengthened  curface, With an additional $1,000 grant 
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munching gopher and muskrat, and Russell Whitford laughingly recalls gajaries, equipment rental. film and 4 

downing countless cups of tea were the the weathered old man who remem- tapes phone bills and film development fi 

daily travails endured by the historians bered women carting water from the qq up in a hurry. Some 12 areas in the ti 

who labored to patch the gross gaps in river when he was young. He and the northwestern part ‘of the province are 1 

the people's history which is currently other bucks hid in the bushes and being covered this week by Miriam as t 

limited to two pamphlets written by jumped out, but the carriers never the final stage, including a potential 4 

Terry Lusty, president of the Metis spilled a drop. It was nothing for 4 interview with an 07-year-old Ft it 

5 Historical Society. 16-year-old girl in those days to expect. yermilion man. 3 p 
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from an $11,715.26 Opportunities for 
Youth grant provided by the provincial 
government, but the project was more a 
labor of love. However, the rewards 
were great. Interviewing largely in 
Cree, the researchers found their own 


s 
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ISTORIAN BOISVERT 
Learns of past trials. 
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If a young buck and maiden stayed 
together for three days, they were 
considered married. One husband 
remembers having bought his wife for 
12 shotguns and a horse, and that 
“chubby” women were preferred over 
shapely ones. 

Susan Boisvert learned that most of 
the Metis houses used to be logs 
chinked with mud, Whenever it rained, 
the house remained damp for days, and 
flu or tuberculosis would run wild. One 
epidemic was recalled by an old man 
who said few babies lived beyond six 
months of age. 

But those who survived, says Russell, 
were tough. It was nothing for a 
trapper to tend his line with but one 
blanket and wake up with a mantle of 
snow covering him. One man remem- 
bered being stranded with only the 
elothes on his back and no coat or gun. 
He survived by a campfire for a month. 

People didn’t lock their doors in those 
days, says Gloria Arcand. And anyone 
who was hungry and came upon an 
unoccupied home was expected to go in 
and help himself. One old woman 
remembered a time when starvation 
was so bad, some were forced into 
cannibalism. One man in his 7Us 
remembers the Depression and the 
female relief worker who only cared for 
white people, even though the Metis 


for fear they were welfare workers, 
election campaigners or housing inspec- 
tors, but the majority wanted to relive 
their past with the young. Valuable 
genealogies were filled out on each of 
the interviewees and complete tran- 
scripts and photographs are being sent 
to the provincial department of 
education, the University of Alberta, 


COORDINATOR JOYCE 
Scrafching the surface. 
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the Metis Association and the Metis 
Historical Society. Vaults at the latter 
may be used to store the tapes with no 
one allowed access without the 
permission of the interviewer. 

Talk of seeking further grants that 
the project might go on floated among 
the historians as they met for the final 
time last week under the OFY grant. In 
the basement of the Canadian Native 
Friendship Centre, they matched notes. 
Some wanted to take native studies in 
school. Russell wanted to make a movie, 
maybe catching a trapper at work. All 
knew the shock of going to see people 
who they found to have been dead two 
years. They see an urgency in recording 
Alberta’s past before it lies hidden 
forever in the grave along with the 
people who lived it. 


HORSES 
City audience entertained 


by famous white stallions 

The story of how Lt. Gen. George 
Patton rescued the famous white 
Lipizzans of the Spanish Riding School 
during World War II has become 
famous through Walt Disney’s produc- 
tion, The Miracle of the White Stallions. 
Thousands learned all they know about 
the beautiful animals from that. Last 
week, Edmontonians had an opportun- 
ity to see them from a closer vantage 
point when the Royal Lipizzan Stallion 
Show stopped at the Edmonton Gardens 
for a one-night performance. 

Although not affiliated with the 
Viennese school, the two-hour show is 
considered one of the finest equine 
spectacles in the world. It comes out of 
West Virginia, off the farm of Gary and 
Philip Lashinsky near Charleston. 
Seven years ago, the brothers were 
looking around for an arena show to 
promote. They had tried to buy 
Ringling Brothers Cireus with a 
certified cheque, but were outbid. They 
had dabbled successfully in ice shows, 
rock shows and Broadway shows. Now 
they wanted something different. They 
happened to be in Vienna, where the 
Lipizzans at the Spanish Riding School 
caught their eyes. Investigating further, 
they discovered one of the large white 
beasts could be purchased for between 
$50,000 and $100,000, Austin Miles, 
Rharrator of the show, says ‘the 
profession laughed at it.” Apparently no 
one believed that the public could he 
Made to sit still through 2% hours of 
Solid horses. “But two years after the 
initial visit to Austria,” Mr. Miles 
explains, “the Lashinsky brothers put 
the Wonderful World of Horses on the 
road. It immediately began drawing 
Capacity crowds. The profession gave it 
4 year; that was five years ago, and 
things are still going strong.” 

Another group rather skeptical about 


the success of the show was the Spanish 
Riding School itself, whose performan 
ces formed the basis of the extravagan 
za. As a matter of fact, it even became a 
little antagonistic and threatened a 
lawsuit over the use of the name, Royal 
Lipizzan. But the name isn't copyright- 
ed and there was nothing the school 
could do. “I think the Spanish Riding 
School has become snobbish about the 
horses over the years and it has hurt 
them. They want to be the only one,” 
says Mr. Miles. “In a way they are. We 
have used many of the Lipizzan 
maneuvers and drills, but we added a 
lot. For one, we use other breeds, such 
as Appaloosas, standardbreds, thor- 
oughbreds and many others. Secondly, 
we use a variety of background music, 
from classical to rock. We even have 
parts of Jesus Christ Superstar. And 
thirdly, we have lightened the evening 
with varieties in the routines, including 
comedy acts. So it really isn’t the same 
show.” 

Tt may not be the same show, but the 
quality of trainers and riders is about 
the same. They come from all over the 
world, applying either by mail or in 
person as the show passes through a 
town or city. After their qualifications 
are thoroughly checked, they are given 
an audition to see how well they 
perform. No apprentices are taken. A 
rider's salary starts at about $20,000 a 
year, but experienced performers can 
get as much as $50,000, according to Mr. 
Miles. 


THE ARTS 
Native culture buffs are 


paddling their own CANUE 
Alberta’s new CANUE Society has 
very little to do with boats. Its name is 
an acronym for Cultural Activity for 
Native Unity and Enrichment, and its 
aim is to promote Indian talent. The 
group hopes to sponsor art shows, 
poetry readings, handicraft displays and 
other similar events, with two lofty 
goals: (1) to encourage Indians to 
develop their abilities, and perhaps be 
publicly recognized for previously 
hidden potential, and (2) to educate the 
public as to the true nature of native 
people, their talents and cultural 
heritage. Upcoming in September are a 
membership drive and a fund-raising 
raffle offering a birchbark canoe made 
by an Indian craftsman from High Level 
among other prizes. 
CANUE was formed here in March. 
Its first project was a June banquet and 
fashion show called Me-yo-wa-ta (Cree 
for “have a good time”), featuring the 
work of Alberta Indian designers Kathy 
Shirt and Vina Roberts. The fashions 
were mostly contemporary, but many 
showed a native influence. The event 
included traditional Indian dancing and 
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LIPIZZANER LEAPS 


Suprising success 

displays of handicrafts, as well as art 
by well-known Cree painter Alex 
Janvier. 

Aceording to Kay Mayling, public 
relations officer, “CANUE wants to 
make the public understand that today's 
Indian can maintain his traditional ways 
and yet cope with the faster pace of 
modern society.” Projects such as the 
fashion show “portray the versatility of 
today’s Indian,” continued Mrs. May- 
ling, herself a Cree. 

CANUE chairman Yvonne Letour- 
neau, also a Cree, said the society wants 
to fill a gap previously neglected by 
existing native organizations. “There 
are no other groups which an individual 
can approach to seek help in developing 
his particular cultural talent or in get- 
ting public exposure,” she said. Mrs. 
Letourneau emphasized that CANUE’s 
primary aim is not to give financial 
assistance, although some small grants 
may be awarded for materials such as 
art supplies. “Instead, we hope to set up 
programs so that promising, but 
perhaps unknown, people can display 
their talents to the public at large.” 

Other local native groups agree that 
CANUE will play a unique role in the 
province. “It sounds like a very useful 
project,” said Richard Saunders of the 
Indian Association of Alberta's Educa- 
tion Centre. “I don’t know of any other 
organizations in western Canada which 
fulfill such a function.” 

Helen Gladue, representing the 
Treaty Voice of Alberta, is especially 
pleased that the younger generation 
will be encouraged to develop their 
culture, since in past years they seem to 
have lost some interest. But Mrs. 
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Gladue objects to CANUE's inclusion of 
non-Indians as members. “Too many 
‘native’ organizations have been taken 
over by white people,” she said, “In 
some so-called Indian groups, all you see 
is a slough of white faces.” She believes 
a group must be exclusively Indian 
before the term “native” can rightly 
apply. 

To Mrs. Mayling, the fact that 
CANUE “doesn't exclude anybody” is 
another of its unique features. She 
explained that to the society, “native” 
means all people of indian ancestry, 
whether or not they have treaty status 
under the Indian Act. 

Although some aid is given native 
artists by government agencies, Mrs. 
Letourneau added, “you can receive this 
assistance only if you are a status 


and Metis 
assistance.” 


people who also need 


CHAIRMAN LETOURNEAU 
Filling a gap. 

CANUE’s still small ranks include 
both Indians and non-Indians, the 
chairman added. In fact, two of the five 
members of its board of directors are 
white. And CANUE spokesman are 
quick to point out that cooperation 
petween ingians and whites helps 
develop good relationships between 
natives and the rest of the community. 

Catherine Bailey, a non-Indian mem- 
ber of the board, believes that “white 
people are and should be interested in 
the development of Indian culture and 
talent. Whites do not want to ‘take over" 
native organizations. To retain the 
Indian-ness of CANUE we should make 
sure its membership is predominantly 
native, but to exclude white people 
would he to ceny many of us the 
experience of getting to know Indians 
and overcome our misconceptions about 
them.” 
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PUBLICIST MAYLING 
Coping with today. 


aiso enthusiastic about CANUE is Zella 
Harris, native liaison officer for the 
provincial government. She is especially 
impressed by the society's goal of being 
financially independent. “Many groups 
attempt to start projects, but are 
unable to get under way without 
financial aid. CANUE seems to have 
some potential without getting 2 grant.” 

Future projects is a topic approached 
cautiously by chairman Letourneau. 
“Because we are an independent society 
not asking for government or other 
assistance, we have to work more on 
increasing our membership and devel- 
oping a financial base before we can 
have any more major events. rhe 
group does hope to visit schools and 
other organizations “so we can build up 
an inventory of native people in 
Edmonton who have possibilities,” she 
added. 


REHABILITATION 
Goodwill turns to firms 


for aid in training Latins 

How to raise money and provide 
technical services is always a problem 
with non-profit societies, especially 
those operating in foreign countries. 
However, the International Goodwill 
Council has an idea which may well be 
an answer to that sort of problem. 
Kenneth Delooze of Edmonton, recently 
elected IGC president, announced last 
week that the council will try this year 
to get multi-national companies — 
especially those with offices in Latin 
America — to donate the time and 
expertise of some of their employees to 
train people in less fortunate areas. 

“We'd done some work with the Latin 


American countries,“ he explained, “and 
we realized that one of the missing 
factors was skilled labor. So we've been 
trying to persuade the heads of these 
multi-national corporations to encourage 
the people in their branch operations to 
support the non-profit rehabilitation 
centres.” In the past. the council has 
limited its activities to scholarships to 
bring people to the U.S. for training as 
well as translating technical books. “We 
could perhaps hope for some funding 
from these companies aS well," he 
added. 

Funding is a thing whieh Mr. Delooze 
understands very well. As executive 
director of the Edmonton Rehabilitation 
Society, he is, to @ large extent, 
dependent on the whims of the public. 
The rehabilitation society runs a 
Goodwill program which depends on the 
community for donations of clothing, 
furniture and household items. These 
form the basis of on-the-job training and 
employment of disabled or disadvan- 
taged individuals. Trucks pick up the 
donations at collection sites in shopping 
centre parking lots. They are repaired, 
cleaned and then sold, which helps to 
fund the organization. 

Until 1974 the society ran in the 
black. This year. however, things 
changed. All available money was 
invested in a warehouse at 104 Street 
and 103 Avenue, which will include the 
store and a commercial laundry 
operation, allowing for a more realistic 
work setting. Renovations and equip- 
ment alone add up to @ $500,000 
expenditure. Both training and jobs for 
clients who cannot work in a 
competitive atmosphere will be prov- 
ided. 

“The mentally or physically disabled 
feel a need to be productive, just like 
everyone else,” says Mr. Delooze. 
“Someone has to provide the training. 
That is one need we are trying to 

meet.” 


GOODWILL'S DELOOZE 
Solving problems. 
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ec Long awaited slaughter of an old foe 
Uy 2 
cae may herald Esks’ march to victory 
eae Great football clubs are, ina way, like (a) licked the Eskimos so often and so 
tions to great nations. They treasure their eras soundly that the latter were becoming 
ilitation of glory and hope to recover them, neurotic about it, 
neil has Spain, a nation, looks back on the 16th (b) twice removed from the very 
ships to Century when it rose from obscurity fingertips of those Eskimos the chance 
ining as and under the remarkable Charles V_ of recovering the Grey Cup and their 
tks. “We } laid hold upon a great prize, the New long-lost renown, and 
funding | World, held it alone for 50 years, then (c) through the use of a quartet of 
ell" he sank into an oblivion that has lasted for  shoulder-padded savages, known as the 
‘ 400. The Edmonton Eskimos, a football “Capital Punishment” squad, systemati- 
Delooze club, looks back upon the 1950s when it cally tried to eliminate Edmonton's 
executive rose from obscurity and under the finest backfielders (if lucky) for the 
bilitation remarkable Jackie Parker laid hold duration of each game, or (if luckier 
ditent, upon a great prize, the Grey Cup, held _ still) the duration of the season, or (if 
e public. it alone for three years, then sank into really lucky) for life. It was therefore 
rune a an oblivion that lasted for 17.* Spain, with a sense of ecstasy and vengeful 
fis on'the however, has never recovered its barbarian glee last Monday night that 
clothing, former glory. In Edmonton last week it Edmonton's long-denied football fans 
s. These became highly probable that the Eskimo watched Ottawa trounced, 23-6, by an 
ining and football club was not going to go the Eskimo team that hasn't looked so good 
disadvan- way of Spain. n : since the days of Jackie Parker, 
k up the In plain faet, the said Eskimos Moreover, there was the added delight 
shopping hanged, drew and quartered an ancient of seeing the Capital Punishment group 
repaired, enemy, notably the Rough Riders of littered all over Clarke Stadium's 
helps to Ottawa, which in recent history have: floodlit field. 
This was not all. The victory was no 
n in the accident. It was the third in the four 
-, things scheduled games the Esks have played 
ney eae this season, and the sole loss — to the 
04 Street Saskatchewan Roughriders — was by a 
aelude the single point. Every western sportswri- 
laundry ter save one** was calling the Esks to 
© realistic win the western circuit and go to the 
nd equip. Grey Cup in Vancouver late in 
$500,000 November, some said to face Ottawa, 
1d jobs for « others to face Montreal. And if it was 
ck in a m | Ottawa, and Ottawa played anything 
be prov- © like Ottawa played on Monday, then the 
dizzying triumph of the "Fifties may be 
, repeated. After all, how could you have 
a See a better team? On defence the Esks had 
2 Delooze. a front four every bit as formidable as 
eucrattines the Capital Punishment. At quarterback 
trying to they had not one, but two highly 


EX-SOONER BELL 
The pride of Oktahoma 
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competent craftsmen. For a coach they 
had the Canadian Football League's 
sourpuss saint [ER, Nov. 28, 1973], but 
in the backfield, they had the greatest 
talent of all. They had a set of 
spectacular ground-gainers, headed by a 
sort of Houdini contortionist, who could 
somehow filter through walls, slip in 
and out of keyholes, and run sideways 
in an assimilated ballet step that 
disconcerted orthodox football players. 
He is the top contender for the Schenley 
Award of 1974. Against Ottawa last 
week, he ran an incredible 186 yards, 
much to the diseredit of the 
teeth-gnashing Capital Punishment. His 


*Well, aot quite. In 1960, four years efter their lost 
Grey Cup victory, the Esks won the west agoin, but 
were licked by Ottawa in the Grey Cup game 
Then for another 13 years they won nothing 


**The exception is Bob Hughes of the Regino 
Leader Past who is calling Saskatchewon to win the 
west, 
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HIGH-STEPPING HIGHBAUGH 
World's best for 70 yards 


name is Roy Bell. 

Such a combination is not born, It is 
made. And the creator is undeniably the 
head coach, Raymond Andrew Jauch, 
36, an Illinois-born graduate of the 
University of Iowa, who came to 
Edmonton as assistant coach in 1966, 
and took over as head coach in 1970. A 
disaster followed. In 1971 the Eskimos 
had one of their worst years on record. 
Ray Jauch directed a major shakeup of 
the team. It worked.He saw it tie for 
first place in the West in 1972, and win 
the western pennant last year. It was 
beaten in the Grey Cup game by four 
points at the hands of the Ottawa 
Rough Riders. “We made mistakes,” 
said Mr. Jauch. “But we learn.” 

What he learned, among other things, 
was to hold the team together. He had 
good reason. He had nourished it 
carefully, developing the backfield 
power that he would unleash in the '74 
season. He hung on, for instance, to 
Larry Highbaugh, a light defensive 
halfback from Indiana University who 
holds the world's record for the rarely 
contested 70-yard dash. The famous 
Highbaugh punt runbacks make him one 
of the most spectacular players in the 
CFL. He's away and gone, would-be 
tacklers diseaver, before they figure 
he's had time to move. The prize, 
however, was Roy Bell, an Oklahoma 
boy who came to Edmonton two years 
ago from the University of Oklahoma 
and joined the surreptitious “tax 
squad,” a reserve of football manpower 
that is not officially listed on the team 
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EDMONTON CROWD CHEERS THE ESKIMOS TO VICTORY 
End of oblivion is in sight for the nickname-loden squed 


roster and therefore does not overload 
it beyond allowable strength. His 
abrupt introduction into the game won 
him immediate recognition and he led 
the league in rushing last year (1,455 
yards on 254 carries), chiefly because he 
did not plow. In the words of Terry 
Jones, the Journal's gifted describer of 
football games, he “slashed.” That is, he 
would find and pass through the most 
improbable holes, change direction ina 
flash and put himself in position for 2 
spectacular gain. This, with the 
awesome passing of quarterbacks Tom 
Wilkinson and Bruce Lemmerman, and 
the equally spectacular receiving of 
George McGowan, winner of last year’s 
Schenley award, and Garry Lefebvre, 
an Edmonton boy named last year's 
“outstanding Canadian player,” made 
the 1974 combination an_ incredible 
team. 

But there was trouble from the start. 
It came originally as a labor dispute. 
The players association, under the 
presidency of George Reed, the all-time 
rushing leader from the Saskatchewan 
Roughriders, and assisted by Ed 
Molstad, an Edmonton lawyer who was 
in his fourth season with the Esks, 
demanded minimum wages of $10,500 
plus a pension fund. They got them, but 
only after the players had simply 
absented themselves — they weren't 
supposed to strike — and the summer 
training season got off to a late start. 
Mr. Molstad was later cut from the 
Edmonton team, though his teammates 
said he was having one of his best 
seasons. He has not, however, 
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attributed his departure to his union 
activity. 

In any event, the Jauch enterprise 
got under way later even than the 
others. To inspire his collection of 
rookies, he promised them they would 
represent the team aginst British 
Columbia in the first exhibition game 
on July 2. The team he took to 
Vancouver therefore had only four 
veterans, and they were all second- 
string men. Edmonton was beaten, 
42-18, most of the 16,286 Vancouver 
fans who paid to see the game left the 
stadium in disgust before it ended, the 


COACH JAUCH 
Getting it together 


press panned Mr. Jauch, and the latter 
growled: “I didn't come out here to win 
a popularity contest.” No one doubted 
that. 

When he returned to Edmonton the 
dreary job of firing the rookies began. 
Casey Ortez, imported from Hawaii, 
who had represented the Eskimos in the 
rookie game, was cut, as was his 
Hawaiian pass receiver, Allen Brown. 
Hans Stroka, a soccer player, was soon 
gone too. “I learned,” he commented 
acidly, “a lot about management, and 
the dehumanizing way they operate.” 
The chief dehumanizer, Mr. Jauch, 
seemed to survive the slur. By the time 
the four-game exhibition season was 
over Edmonton had defeated Hamilton, 
16-13, and Calgary, 15-14, But Ottawa, 
true to form, had defeated Edmonton, 
26-25 But it was time for the prophecies. 

Even the ever-pessimistic Mr, Jones 
chose the Edmonton team to win the 
West, something he had not done in the 
four years he has been covering the 
city's football. He had his reasons: the 
tam had survived the winter almost 
intact. They knew one another as other 
teams did not. They had strength at 
quarterback, equalled only by Regina’s 
famed Ron Lancaster. Above all, they 
were a team, not a group of superstars. 
This would tell. 

In the following week Mr. Jauch 
announced his solution to his defence 
problem. The problem was real enough. 
His offensive team seemed unbeatable, 
The defensive was weak. His solution 
sounded much like Ottawa's — a fierce 
foursome along the line. They were to 
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BELL & TOY CARS 
A sort of Houdini. 


consist of towering (6-8), 248-pound 
Leroy Jones of Nori’ ik State College 
with three comparative peewees: Ron 
Estay (6-1,205 !bs.), Bruce Smith (6-1, 
285 Ibs.) and John LaGrone (5-11, 235 
Ibs.). The city’s sports writers were 
instantly challenged to come up with an 
appelation equal to the “Capital 
Punishment.” Nominations abounded: 
The Fearsome Foursome, The Alligator 
Boys, The Giant and the Three Dwarfs 
and, unabashedly, Prairie Punishment. 
By last week, they were The Wrecking 
Crew to Bryan Hall of CJCA and 
Jauch’s Rocks to another commentator. 
Mr. Jones, meanwhile, had descended to 
“Alberta Crude,” a designation that 
seemed widely applicable. 

By whatever name, the combination 
worked, and in the opening game of the 
season the score was Edmonton 37, 
Saskatchewan 7. The next read 
Edmonton 20, Calgary 6. The return 
game against Saskatchewan came out 
24-23 in favor of the Roughriders, and 
the Ottawa debacle followed. As this 
edition went to press the fifth encounter 
was about to take place, this one against 
British Columbia. 

No one, however, knows better than 
Ray Jauch how much things can change 
as the season progresses. He's 
confident, but not on the basis of wins 
to date, but by what he sees in his team. 
Five games are scheduled in Septem- 
ber, another five in October. This is an 
unusually heavy schedule, and as it 
Wears on, the Esks could wear down. 

Victory was therefore not certain. 
But it had never looked more promising 
— hot, anyway, since those remarkable 
years in the ‘Fifties, remembered as 
glorious by people now middle-aged, 
hostalgic, and anxious to live them 
again. 


THE GOVERNMENT 


Speculation on outcome overshadows 
testimony in probe of city affairs 


Canada, the Province of Alberta, in 
the matter of the Public Inquiry Act, to 
wi: 

And in the matter of a Commission 
which issued to Mr. Justice W.G. 
Morrow pursuant to Section 417 of the 
Municipal Government Act under 0.C. 
1095/74: 

And in the matter of the City of 
Edmonton Inquiry. 


That dry, technical language appears 
on the cover and frontispiece of each 
daily volume of the hearing conducted 
over the past several weeks at the Law 
Court Building in Edmonton and is 
likely to continue for another extended 
period. It is a summary of a longer 
document, running to about three legal 
cap pages, which goes into more detail 
as to the purpose of the hearing and the 
statutes involved. Because of the 
spectacular testimony offered to date, 
which frequently contained undertones 
of sharp dealing, chicanery or corrup- 
tion, the public seems to have lost sight 
of the purpose of the hearing and its 
specific limitation. The hearing has been 
termed the “Morrow Inquiry,” which is 
not far from wrong and carries no 
objectionable connotations, The hearing 
has also been widely labeled “The 
Ghermezian Case,” which is completely 
in error and has probably come into 
general usage because of the colorful 
language, dramatic presentations and 
explosive statements of two of the 
major principals in the hearing, Raphael 
and Eskandar Ghermezian. 

Such labels are unfair to Mr. Justice 
Morrow. They are unfair to the 
Ghermezian brothers. They would be 
equally unfair should the proceedings be 
titled “The Ald. Alex Fallow Case” or 
“The Mayor Ivor Dent Affair,” merely 
because their names have cropped up 
frequently in testimony. Further, there 
is a very real risk that the public, 
recalling only vivid phrases uttered by 
witnesses and not following closely 
more detailed testimony and admoni- 
tions from the bench, might. jump to the 
conclusion that the hearing was called 
as a sort of Watergate investigation into 
suspected criminal acts. 

That is definitely not the case, as Mr. 
Justice Morrow has emphasized repeat- 
edly from the bench. Paraphrasing one 
of his considered statements: “This is 
not a trial. No one is accused of 
anything. There has been no 
implication of involvement in wrong 
doing.” Again: “I must say I have not 
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instructed or contemplated any charge 
of ‘purjury.' I have not even used that 
word. I only want the facts.” However, 
he did not intimate in the slightest that 
the hearing might prove fruitless of 
come to no conclusions. On the 
contrary, he pointed out at one time, 
that the hearing “may result in law 
suits other than (initiated by) the 
commission or legislation may be 
recommended,” 

Stated simply, the sole purpose of the 
commission's hearing is to delve into 
operations, practices, philosophies and 
proceedings of the City of Edmonton. 


Possible outcomes 


What, then, could be the ultimate 
outcome of the hearing? Hypothetical 
questions were asked of a qualified 
lawyer familiar with the hearing, who 
expressed opinions freely on the 


POLICEMAN’ LEGER 

Calls for delay. 

understanding that his name would not 
be used in connection with purely 
hypothetical queries. (Naturally, he 
would have correctly refused to 
comment upon the hearing itself.) The 
questions were based upon two major 
facets of the hearing to date. First, Ald. 
Fallow testified that Raphael Gherme- 
zian offered him $40,000 as a “gift” for 
the alderman’s supporting vote on a 
rezoning bylaw sought by the Gherme- 
zians, who are engaged in extensive 
land developments in Edmonton and 
elsewhere. Second, the Ghermezians 
have denied any such offer and stated 
that Ald. Fallow tried to pressure his 
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WILLIAM G. OFFLEY 
Commission's chief investigator. 


way into a Ghermezian land and hotel 
project in Fort McMurray through a 
free deal or for a nominal sum. The 
name of Mayor Dent has been 
mentioned because of an incident in 
which the Ghermezians claimed they 
were approached by a man, never 
clearly identified, who asked for $10,000 
a year or a $3000,000 annuity for the 
mayor in return for his support. Names 
of Aldermen Una Evans and Bill 
McLean have also been mentioned in 
connection with favors, or supposed 
favors, they asked of the Ghermezians. 
Names of other aldermen and city 
officials have cropped up in testimony, 
either casually or in relationship to 
other persons or events. Yet, as Mr. 
Justice Morrow made unmistakably 
clear, “No one is accused of anything.” 

That brings up two questions. What 
has the hearing accomplished to date? 
What has been indicated of possibly 
criminal activity, if any? Those 
questions were asked of a lawyer who 
has followed the hearing from the 
beginning. His first reaction was that it 
has been rather a case of much ado 
about nothing, a lot of hullabaloo with 
little substance. However, speaking as 
an experienced lawyer, he essayed to 
answer. 


‘iffy’ questions 


If —repeat “if’—- the story told by 
Ald. Fallow holds up to the end and no 
satisfactory contradiction is made, there 
are two possible legal conclusions. First, 
if the $40,000 offer was made solely in 
appreciation of past support in the city 
council, there has been no crime. 
Perhaps poor taste or inept judgment 
was displayed, but no crime occurred. 
However, if the $40,000 offer, if it was 
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ever made, were construed as tending 
to influence Ald. Fallow's vote in the 
future, then it could be considered a 
bribe and subject to penalties on 
conviction. 

If — repeat if — the Ghermezian 
story proved the correct version of the 
alleged incident at Ald. Fallow’s home 
and of his efforts to be included in the 
Fort McMurray deal, there are also two 
possible legal conclusions. First, he was 
engaged only in a business and financial 
maneuvre that might have been 
somewhat unethical, but not at all 
unheard of or illegal. However, if it 
could be proved that Ald. Fallow was 
trying to use his political position to 
exert pressure, then the transaction 
might be construed as an attempt at 
extortion. 

These rhetorical questions are so 
“iffy” that no firm conclusion can be 
reached. Nevertheless, the lawyer did 
express one opinion that seems 
pertinent. He commented that he did 
not believe — on the basis of evidence 
heard to now — he could get any jury in 
a criminal case to convict “beyond a 
shadow of a doubt” any principal 
appearing to date at the hearing. 

One big — and it unquestionably is 
big — question remains: Will any 
charges of perjury come out of the 
hearing? All witnesses have testified 
under oath. Some of their testimony has 
been contradictory to an extreme 
extent. Apparently, it can be truthfully 
said — even obviously — somebody has 
lied along the way. But who? Perhaps 
that question will be answered when 
the hearing resumes Sept. 3 and will be 
pushed, Mr. Justice Morrow said as the 
sessions ended last week, to a 
conclusion. It is yet to be decided 
whether five-day or four-day work 
weeks will be observed. There may be 
many days yet of testimony, for Mr. 
Justice Morrow observed last week that 
he will not “bulldoze this court in order 
to get out a report prior to the election” 
(the Edmonton municipal election on 
Oct. 16.) 

The commission he heads is solely a 
fact-finding agency. As such, in the end 
it can only offer observations and 
recommendations. Should any criminal 
charges be the ultimate outcome, they 
would be determined by the Alberta 
attorney general, not the commission. 


Election delay asked 

While the commission is empowered 
only to make observations and 
recommendations, it is already having a 
pronounced impact on Edmonton. If 
there were any doubts as to that, they 
must have been dispelled Friday as calls 
went out for postponing the civic 
election until the hearing has been 
concluded and all facts laid before the 


public. Ald. Ed Leger, who has been 
frequently mentioned in the proceed- 
ings as the “policeman of the city 
council,” said he would seek to have 
council request the provincial govern- 
ment to delay the election until three 
months after Mr. Justice Morrow has 
made his report. This, thought Ald. 
Leger, would give aldermen a period in 
which to reassess any intention of 
running for re-election and clarify the 
municipal situation in the public mind. 
“We can't go into an election with this 
hanging over our heads,” he said. No 
other aldermen immediately concurred 
in his views, and municipal affairs 
minister Dave Russell said the 
Municipal Elections Act contains no 
provision for a cabinet order to 
postpone an election. 

The call for postponement also came 
from another source. Chris Harder of 
ACTION Committee announced that a 
letter had been sent to all members of 
the legislature, requesting a special 
session to pass legislation that would 
postpone the voting until March 1, 1975. 
He said the letter was prepared because 
of Mr. Justice Morrow’s statement that 
he will not rush the inquiry just to get a 
report released prior to the election. 
Harder said in the letter that he felt it 
imperative for Edmonton voters to have 
full facts, rather than being forced to go 
to the polls with misinformation or 
incomplete facts. He said he would 
attempt to have a motion presented to 
city couneil supporting postponement. 
Also, opposition leader Bob Clark has 
been asked to put the issue on the 
Social Credit caucus agenda in 
September. All MLAs have been asked 
to reply in writing by Sept. 15. 

The tortuous hearing entered its 12th 
day on Monday. following a week-long 
recess, with Raphael Ghermezian back 
on the stand. Under questioning , by 
commission counsel Greg R. Fortyth, 
counsel A. H. Wachowich for Ald. Una 
Evans, counsel Branny Schepanovich 
for Mayor Ivor Dent, counsel H.A. 
Bodner for Ald. Alex Fallow and 
counsel Robert Gillespie for Ald. Bill 
McLean, Mr. C'-rmezian was led back 
over testimony ne had previously 
offered the commission, Questions were 
asked mainly to pinpoint exact dates 
and places, but occasionally they elicited 
amplification or explanation of incidents 
previously covered. 

In regard to the episode in which 
Doug McLean, son of the alderman, in 
company with a friend, was said to have 
asked the Ghermezians for all restau: 
rant concessions in the Westgage 
Shopping Centre. Mr. Ghermezian 
expressed the belief that the request 
was made seriously. Concerning the 
incident in which Ald. Evans supposedly 
asked for a “generous donation” to her 
campaign fund, Mr. Ghermezian Te 
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peated that she sought “a few thousand 
dollars.” Regarding the meeting of the 
Effort Society at Chateau Lacombe 
when Mayor Dent reportedly told the 
Ghermezians to “go and use your money 
to influence aldermen,” Raphael Gher- 
mezian testified that he inferred the 
mayor meant, “If you want my vote, 
this is the way you can get it.” 
Referring to the time when he and his 
brother, Eskandar, drove to the AGT 
Tower parking lot in response to a 
phone call and were approached by a 
man who said the mayor's vote could be 
delivered by payment of $10,000 a year 
for life or a $300,000 annuity for Mr. 
Dent, Raphael Ghermezian said, “There 
is no shadow of a doubt (in his mind) 
that it was the mayor” who set it up. 
But later he said, “I figure maybe 
Western Realty, maybe some enemy, 
set it up.” 

Dealings between the Ghermezians 
and Ald. Ron Hayter were clarified as 
testimony continued. Raphael Ghermez. 
ian said the brothers contracted July 5, 
1973 with Ron Hayter News & Public 
Relations Services to promote their 
enterprises. At the time, the commis 
sion was told, Ald. Hayter had no way 
of knowing that the Ghermezians were 
interested in the Westgate Shopping 
Centre, then seeking (under the name of 
a third party) a rezoning bylaw from the 
city council. Also, Ald. Hayter made it 
clear that he would not vote either way 
on any matter the Ghermezians might 
subsequently bring before the council. 
On Sept. 7, Ald. Hayter asked that the 
contract be canceled because “a person 
in publie life must be careful about even 
a suspicion of conflict of interest.” He 
returned a retainer fee cheque. 

Just before stepping down from the 
witness stand after undergoing days of 
grueling cross-examination, Raphael 
Ghermezian informed the commission 
that he would like to make an 
appointment with Mr. Forsyth and “tell 
him all.” Mr. Justice Morrow replied, 
“Any time.” This cryptic exchange was 
not pursued. 

Next to take the stand was Douglas 
Bodie, son of former city alderman Les 
Bodie and president of Fort MeMurray 
Land Development Ltd., with which the 
Ghermezians were associated for 
several months. He said he met the 
Ghermezians in May 1973 through a 
third party and later took them to Fort 
MeMurray to show them property his 
company owned. Next, he and his 
associates, Don O'Sullivan and Nick 
Hertz, entered into an agreement of 
intent with the Ghermezians, doing 
business as Triple Five Corporation 
Ltd. The Ghermezians took a $200,000 
option on four acres of a 20-aere tract on 
which Mr. Bodie and associates planned 
@ hotel and shopping complex. 

Questioned by Mr. Forsyth, Mr. 


FORSYTH & MORROW 
Counsel and commissioner 


Bodie replied that he had repeatedly 
met or had telephone communication 
with the Ghermezians and, yes, the 
name of Ald. Fallow had been brought 
up on a couple of occasions. The 
questions were seeking to ascertain Mr. 
Bodie's knowledge, if any, of “pres- 
sures” which the Ghermezians had 
claimed in earlier testimony that Ald. 
Fallow had exerted upon them to obtain 
the Fort McMurray hotel site, either 
free or for a nominal sum. “Did the 
name of Ald, Fallow ever come up?” at 
various meetings, Mr. Bodie was asked. 
Yes, at a meeting he believed was held 
on Nov. 26. He continued: Eskandar 
Ghermezian interjected into the discus- 
sion, “I'm concerned.” He was asked 
why. “What do you think of Alex Fallow 
participating in our project?” “Definite- 
ly not,” was the reply Mr. Bodie said he 
and his associates made. “We have the 
land; you (the Ghermezians) are 
providing the financing, We are opposed 
to any other associate.” 

Mr. Bodie said the subject of Ald. 
Fallow was next brought up when he 
was in eastern Canada the following 
January in connection with the Fort 
McMurray project. He said he met 
Raphael Ghermezian, who inquired, “Do 
you know what Ald. Fallow did to me?" 
“No.” “He filed police charges against 
me.” Mr, Bodie said he got the 
impression that the charges involved a 
bribery offer and he asked, “Anything 
to it?” Mr. Ghermezian, he said, gave a 
quizzical look and indicated no. He 
added that Mr. Ghermezian also gave 
the indication he wanted advice on 
whether he should take the matter to 
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the attorney general or what course he 
should follow. 

The business pact between the 
Ghermezians and Mr. Bodie and 
associates was terminated by mutual 
agreement in March 1974, Mr. Bodie 
testified, “as a result of reassessment of 
the relationship.” He said he and his 
associates were “not comfortable” with 
certain positions taken by the Ghermez- 
ians as there were differences in their 
business philosophies. More specifically, 
he cited distribution by the Ghermez 
ians of a brochure (prepared by Ald. 
Hayter's firm) as premature. At the 
time, the Fort McMurray project had 
not received zoning approval, the 
corporate structure had not been 
formalized and the brochure showed a 
specific hotel site, although the partners 
had not definitely decided on the site, 
he said. 

Mr. Bodie expressed the opinion that 
the Ghermezians suffered only minor 
direct financial loss, other than the cost 
of the brochure, by cancellation of the 
working agreement. He said land in 
Fort MeMurray had been greatly 
appreciating in value and the Ghermez 
ians “walked away from an apparent 
paper profit, but they had never 
exercised their option on the hotel site.” 
The Monday hearing ended at that 
point. 

Back on the stand Tuesday, Mr. Bodie 
was again questioned about Eskandar 
Ghermezian's remark about his “con- 
cern” at the Nov. 26 meeting of the two 
groups. He said he attached little 
significance to it at the time, but the 
hearing had revealed its importance. He 
said Eskandar Ghermezian had previ- 
ously inquired by phone whether Mr. 
Bodie and associates would be 
interested in selling shares of their Fort 
McMurray property and was told they 
were not. 

An entry in Mr. Bodie’s diary for Dee. 
17 puzzled him, and he was not able to 
explain the notation to the commission. 
The entry read: “Raphael, Mayor (Ivor 
Dent), (Ald. Una} Evans and (Chief 
Commissioner George) Hughes.” The 
notation also bore an asterisk. He could 
not recall why the entry was made, but 
said Raphael Ghermezian must have 
mentioned the names for some reason. 

In response to questioning by W. A. 
McGillivray, counsel for the Ghermez- 
ians, Mr. Bodie said there was no doubt 
in his mind about the Ghermezians’ 
concern about Mr. Fallow. However, 
lacking thorough information on the 
problem, he and his associates were not 
interested. Questioned by counsel 
Gillespie, he said no start had been 
made on the Fort McMurray hotel, the 
Ghermezians could not have sold the 
hotel site without prior approval by Mr. 
Bodie and associates, if the Ghermez- 
ians had announced any sale the Bodie 
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group would not have accepted it and 
any changes would have been consid- 
ered a breach of agreement. 

Mr. O'Sullivan was next on the stand 
and concurred with Mr. Bodie’s 
testimony about the Ghermezians’ 
mention of Ald. Fallow’s name. He said 
Raphael Ghermezian was upset over the 
publicity that followed announcement of 
the inquiry that was launched after Ald. 
Fallow went to the police with 
complaints that he (Raphael Ghermez- 
ian) had offered him a $40,000 “gift” for 
a rezoning vote on Ghermezian 
property. From his viewpoint, the 
Ghermezians were “dragging their feet” 
on the Fort McMurray development by 
the spring of 1974 and he wanted them 
to “speed up.” 

The third partner, Nick Hertz, took 
the stand and concurred in large with 
testimony given by the others. He 
emphasized that his group had no desire 
to take in additional associates, but he 
could not recall the “I’m concerned” 
remark said made by Raphael Ghermez- 
ian. 

Final witness for the day was Howard 
Irving, who has serv’ d as legal counsel 
for the Ghermezian brothers. He said 
the Ghermezians were worried when 
police inspector W.R. LeFeuvre ques- 
tioned them about events at Ald. 
Fallow’s home on the evening of Jan. 12, 
when the $40,000 offer was said made. 
As the inspector had told Mr. Irving 
that no one had been charged in the 
incident and there were no indications 
of violation of laws, he (Mr. Irving) 
advised his clients that there was no 
reason for them to speak to Inspector 
LeFeuvre. He also said he felt at one 
time that the “Western Realty outfit 
was interested in stirring up the police 
against the Ghermezians.” The hearing 
was then recessed for the day. 

Mr. Irving was back on the stand 
Wednesday for a brief period, mainly to 
reiterate that he had advised the 
Ghermezians not to talk with Inspector 
LeFeuvre. He also said Eskandar 
Ghermezian had asked a pointed 
question, “You understand that our 
version (of the gift) could put Westgate 
in jeopardy?” Next on the stand was 
Mrs. Margaret Patrick, a former 
receptionist-seeretary for the Ghermez- 
ians, whose testimony mostly concerned 
the firm's appointment book. She did 
say that she had answered certain 
phone calls with the speaker saying, 
“Alex calling,” but she did not know 
whether he was Ald. Alex Fallow. An 
answer to cross-examination by counsel 
Bodner resulted in an outburst by 
Raphael Ghermezian. Mrs. Patrick had 
said she and Mr. Ghermezian swore, 
“God damn you!” Immediately, Mr. 
Ghermezian stood up in the audience 
and demanded to be heard. Mr. Justice 
Morrow called for a recess at once. As 
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the hearing reconvened, counsel McGill- 
ivray said he wanted to make it clear to 
the Ghermezian brothers that they 
could discharge him if they wished, and 
conduct their own cross-examinations. 
Mr. Justice Morrow drily observed that 
he could not recommend this tactic. 


Fort McMurray hotel 

Rhys Byton, vice president of Pacific 
Western Airline’s trucking division, 
took the stand and told of his 
association with Ald. Fallow and James 
and Harry Hole in a Yellowknife hotel. 
He also said he had prepared 
projections on a hotel in Fort McMurray 
on four acres of land, but explained that 
he had no inkling that it was the land of 
Mr. Bodie. He said PWA was interested 
in hotel developments in Fort McMur- 
ray or any places the airline serves, but 
the Fort McMurray project was “very 
casual" and there had been no follow-up. 

Expectations of possibly significant 
revelations were raised when Ald. Ed 
Leger was called to the stand, but the 
hearing was recessed for the day after 
only a few minutes, He did get to say 
that he had met the Ghermezian family 
in 1973 and he believed their Northgate 
project was related to initial meetings. 

Yes, he had dined at the Ghermezian 
home but had been offered no gift. “I 
feel kind of left out,” he smiled, knowing 
that the Ghermezians had testified that 
they made an almost invariable practice 
of presenting “souvenirs” to guests. 

Attorney Irving led the witnesses 
‘Thursday, his most pertinent testimony 
being that he had been assured by 
Tevie Miller, attorney for Western 
Realty Projects Ltd., that he knew 
nothing of any Western Realty action to 
push police investigations of the 
Ghermezians and that he felt “certain 
Western Realty would not seek te do 
it”. Marguerite Trusler, a lawyer 
associated with Mr. Irving, gave 
lengthy testimony, relying on notes she 
had taken during a conference with the 
Ghermezians. By and large, she related 
only what had already been told at the 
hearing. 

However, her notes revealed some 
new observations by the Ghermezians 
concerning a number of city officials. Of 
Ald. McLean: The alderman had asked 
Eskandar what he would do if Mr. 
McLean ran for mayor. “Eskandar 
wished him luck, but made no 
promises,” she said. Again, Ald. 
McLean told the Ghermezians he had 
$20,000 to invest and inquired about 
good investments. He was advised to 
buy land. Of Ald. Cec Purves: No 
significant contacts. Of Mayor Dent: 
The sum asked by an unidentified man 
at the AGT parking lot for the mayor 
was $35,000 a year and not $10,000, as 
cited in earlier testimony. Of Ald. Terry 


ALD. McLEAN 


No promises. 

Cavanagh: There was no lobbying. Of 
Ald, Fallow: Earlier testimony summar- 
ized. Of Ald. Dudley Menzies: He 
apparently opened a (Ghermezian) 
hotel, made a nice speech and then 
voted against them. Of Ald. Dave 
Ward: Had a couple of inconsequential 
meetings with him. Of Ald. Hayter: 
Repeated previous testimony. Of Ald. 
Ken Newman: No substantial lobbying 
with him. Of Ald. B.C. Tanner: He 
wouldn't talk (to the Ghermezians); he 
hates developers. Of Ald. Leger: He 
always advised them to see the police. 
Of Ald. Una Evans: Sent her a $250 
campaign cheque, but she returned it 
because it wasn’t enough. Of Ald. 1.0. 
“Buck” Olsen: Minor lobbying. 


CADIDATES 

Salloum hopes to combat 
council trivia from inside 

A citizen who believes the Edmonton 
city council has more important duties 
than wasting time on such trivial 
matters as deciding whether to present 
cufflinks or tie tacs to visiting VIPs is 
taking his first plunge into politics. He 
is G.D, “Bud” Salloum, 44, a 
representative of Richardson Securities, 
who last week announced his race for 
alderman from Ward 1, “I felt I should 
do more than just gripe about municipal 
affairs,” he said. “I felt I should try to 
do something about my convictions.” 

Mr, Salloum has other ideas on how 
the municipality should be run. For 
instance, he is definitely opposed to the 
city getting into shopping centre 
development or construction of other 
kinds of buildings on city land. He 
questions whether the city is getting an 
adequate return on its investment in 
utilities and is particularly dubious 
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about Edmonton Telephones, which he 
says is faced with a heavy capital outlay 
in the next five years. “The city needs 
to decide whether it really wants to 
stay in the telephone business,” he said 
He is concerned about rapid transit, 
completion of the McKinnon Ravine 
expressway (which he strongly sup- 
ports) and general financing of utilities. 

A native of Saskatchewan, where he 
was educated, Mr. Salloum came to 
Edmonton in 1951. For more than five 
years he was on the Chamber of 
Commerce staff, serving as secretary of 
the civic affairs division and then as 
membership director. He was Centenni 
al officer from 1965-68 and director of 
the Edmonton United Way in 1968-71. 
He has been a Jaycee officer at local, 
provincial and national levels, a 
Kiwanian, involved in the Community 
League and Parent-Teacher Associa 
tion, and was a part-time instructor in 
public relations at NAIT. He is married 
and the father of two children, David, 
19, a student at the University of 
Alberta, and Kathy, 16, who attends 
Ross Sheppard High School. 

“There should be some way how even 
a single alderman can get the city to 
focus on larger issues,” he said, adding 
that the city council should not devote 
its time and energies to such issues as 
whether the city, the Klondike Days 
Association or the Exhibition Associa- 
tion should pay for the appearance of 
“Klondike Mike.” 

“Let the city’s public relations 
department handle such things, not the 
couneil,” he said. With his eyes focused 
on bigger things, he prepared to get his 
feet wet in Edmonton polities. 


WARD 1S SALOUM 
More than griping 
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Rehabilitating criminals, not training, 
is goal set by new director of corrections 


Eddie Keen, director of CHED radio's 
trenchant news team, angrily an 
nounced fast week that a minor 
rebellion had occurred fortnight ago at 
the province's Fort Saskatchewan jail, 
foreboding worse things to come. He 
characterized that institution as “a 
crime laboratory” where the inmates go 
on to “bigger and better things, like 
penitentiaries and big-time crime.” That 
same week, the director of forensic 
services (serving patients referred by 
courts and prisons} at Alberta Hospital 
said 80 per cent of the prison population 
was suffering from brain disfunctions 
which were going largely untreated and 
the system eventually only turned 
dangerous criminals back out into 
society rather than protecting that 
society from them. 

“Total reform of the correctional 
institute approach” was the only next 
slep. into Unis highly charged atmos 
phere stepped a 35-year-old New 
Brunswick man who assumed the job as 
provincial director of corrections. 
Characterized as a progressive, he was 
given the job of trying to implement the 
policies of Helen Hunley, solicitor-gen 
eral of Alberta, who has vowed that the 
system in the province is going to 
change. ..and specifically that “we're 
going to work outside the existing 


(The following, according to Dr. 
Brian Doren, director of forensic 
services at Alberta Hospital, is a 
composite profile of a typical sexual 
offender, who may or may not be 
referred to the hospital. It is also 
parallel to many other offenders who 
populate the correctional institutions 
on a provincial and federal level 
because of a variety of crimes.) 


He was an under-achiever in 
school, who lived in what might be 
considered a poor home environment, 
lacking in parental guidance. His 
parents were overpermissive. Early 
he developed an active fantasy life, 
feeding it with increasingly sadistic 
magazines along the lines of Police 
Gazette. These magazines reinforced 
his fantasies, as did the sub-culture 
with which he associated. Around 
the age of 14 or 15 he grabbed his 
first girl, laughing at the probation 
which was his sentenee, His parents 
confessed they could not handle their 
child and did not know what to do 
with him. In a repeat of his earlier 


Typical offender started while young 


DIRECTOR KING 
Aware of problems. 


institutions as much as possible." This 
task faced Robert J. King. 

Mr. King himself has an assessment 
of where correctional institutions are 
now and where they ought to go, 
naturally a view parallel to Miss 
Hunley’s, although he draws from his 11 
years of experience in corrections for 


erime, he snatched a purse and 
ended with a prison sentence. While 
is prison, he continued his association 
with friends of the sub-culture and 
dabbled in drugs, mainly “speed” and 
other amphetamine derivatives, both 
when in prison and out. The time 
spent incarcerated was merely an 
interruption before he committed his 
next crime. 

After his release he assaulted 
another woman, this time more 
viciously, disfiguring and killing her. 
This man, now in his early 20s, is 
faced with a life sentence, breaks 
down and confesses to many of his 
past crimes which had either been 
unsolved by the police or been of a 
nature which had not even been 
reported. Many of these crimes were 
committed while he was under the 
influence of alcohol or other drugs. It 
is revealed under testing that he has 
a brain disfunction which could have 
been discovered when he was 
sentenced the first time and possibly 
corrected through behavior modifica 
tion. 


specific ideas. Miss Hunley recently 
stated that the corrections director 
ought to be a person who knows the 
day-to-day operation of the institutions, 
and Mr. King qualifies, having started 
as guard (now termed a correctional 
officer) in the days before he graduated 
from the University of New Brunswick 
with a sociology degree. 


Poor pay, hard work 


He is aware, too, of some of the 
complaints from the lower echelon 
employees of that system: Low pay, 
hard work, and what he terms “trying 
conditions.” As the staff is the key to 
the proper working of an institution, its 
development is one of the areas which 
he sees as demanding increased 
emphasis in the coming years. Getting 
employees in this labor-poor province 
will not be easy, Mr. King admitted, but 
he hopes that his department can work 
in cooperation with universities and 
colleges to direct people into jobs which 
he says are “challenging.” 

Those already on the staff need 
training, too, he said, both on-the-job 
and outside the institution. These 
members are dealing with complex 
problems in their everyday work and 
need training in psychology and 
counseling to cope with these situations. 
There is a question, however, as to 
whether inside penal institutions is the 
place to mete out this kind of guidance. 

While Mr. King says the province 
must move to more community oriented 
institutions as the primary objective of 
corrections is the “successful re-integra 
tion of the offender into society,” he 
does not foresee any rapid move in this 
direction for several reasons. One is the 
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public's impression of corrections as “a 
mysterious, hidden program which has 
developed a myth around it, ineluding 
stereotyped images of offenders.” 
Another problem is the inmate 
subculture, which “may be exaggerated, 
but is there,” and is an outgrowth of the 
prison experience which keeps the 
prisoner from rejoining — or even 
wanting to rejoin — the community. 
The answer, according to Mr. King, is 
programs. Visits of relatives to the 
inmate, day parole where the inmate 
can work in the community, having 
some parts of the institutions (such as 
the gym) open to the community when 
not in use by the inmates and, above all, 
when possible locating institutions close 
to the community where the inmate is 
expected to return. 

But the present “Dark Age concept” 
of prisons, as described by Dr. Brian 
Doren, head of Alberta Hospital's 
forensic services for treatment of 
inmates’ mental problems, is not 
meeting the current needs. Working to 
get a prisoner re-integrated into society 
is not merely a matter of programs 
within the prisons, for that is not the 
best place to deal with rehabilitation of 
inmates. All this is despite Dr. Doren's 
claim that this province probably has 
the most progressive system in North 
America developed over the past four 
years. Dr. Doren insists that his team of 
behavioral scientists is finding around 
80 per cent of the prison population 
with brain disfunctions, many of which 
Dr, Russ Fedora said affect the frontal 
and limbal regions of the brain. Those 
parts affect emotional control and 
memory, and disfunetions in these 
regions make the normal appearing 
person at times violently aggressive or 
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WARD AT BELMONT REHABILITATION CENTRE 
A halfwoy point between prisons and society 
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PACESETTER HUNLEY 

Vows improvement. 

inflame his sexual emotions. These 
brain disfunctions often can be 
corrected with therapy such as that 
used by Dr. K. L. Checkley and his 
associates. The aim is to “re-program 
the inmate rather than punish him.” 
The result is the acknowledged intent of 
the correctional system, to change the 
behavior of the offender so he fits in 
with society. 


Overtones of '1984' 


Much of what was suggested as the 
direction of mental forensic services 
was conceded by the doctors to have 
definite overtones of 1984. Behavior 
modification, often involving drugs, is 
the basic approach. If real emphasis is 
to be put on prevention of crime that is 
rooted in psychological problems or 
personality disorders as insisted by 
those whom Dr. Checkley calls 
“do-gooders,” civil rights advocates, 
then an even more Orwellian system of 
universal psychological assessment 
would be necessary. The doctors 
interviewed saw this as an impractical 
approach to the problem facing society. 

Prison life itself has what has been 
termed a “neurosis” which is evident in 
many who enter its hyperstructured 
society, The Rev. James Tiffin, a 
once-a-week visitor to a half-dozen girls 
who are serving time at Fort 
Saskatchewan, described the phenome- 
non. “A dependence is built up after the 
initial hysteria at the realization of 
confinement. Often this leads to a 
complacency and a feeling of worthless- 
ness. The closed society is like a 
submarine — emotions and feelings are 
transmitted to one another.” 

One staff worker at Alberta Hospital 
described the sometimes zombie like 
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inmates who are transferred from 
institutions as ones who have ‘lost their 
identity and individuality. They've 
learned the right things to say. For 
someone who wants to cop out, prison is 
the perfect place.” 

Prison, if not a perfect place, is a 
common place for other types of people, 
such as homosexuals. There seems to be 
a variety of homosexual behavior in 
prisons 

That by overt homosexuals, that by 
those who act in that manner only when 
in a unisexual situation, and those who 
are forced into aets against their will. 
The latter are part of the phenomena of 
the prisoners moral code which is 
imposed upon each newly incarcerated 
person. According to Dr. Checkley, a 
rank or status determines what happens 
to whom. For example, a young rapist is 
on the lowest echelon of prisoner 
society and is likely to be subjected to 
homosexual assaults and even physical 
beatings as part of his initiation into 
this “society.” 

Homosexuality is seen by Mr. King as 
just another of the problems of the 
correctional system which should 
diminish as more contact with the 
community is made, recognizing that 
there are different types of deviates. 
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DORM-LIKE INTERIOR LIES BEHIND BELMONT WALLS 
Almos? half the inmates have outside jobs 


Dr. Doren sees many of the 
homosexuals encountered in correction 
al institutions as having problems not so 
easily solved. He suggests that it takes 
an average program of five years length 
to return a homosexual to society as a 
normal person. Other doctors have 


‘Where are the ones who really care?’ 


The following letter is from a 
24-year-old Edmonton man who is 
serving a life sentence for non-camital 
murder. He spends 2312 hours a day 
in protective custody, isolated from 
other prisoners. He meditates, and 
reads all the books he is allowed. A 
man of slight build, he now shakes 
from being isolated. His sole joy is 
connecting two wires to create an 
electric current and heat his 
chocolate drink. Those wires are 
secreted away during what he calls 


To start with, I don’t think the 
people who run these places ever 
heard of reform. 

Take some time and go and see 
someone doing time. You will find 
some who don’t eare, some who don't 
know and some who want to do 
something about it. 

Can you honestly call it reform 
when you take all prisoners and put 
them together in one environment? I 
feel the only reforming done that 
way is by the ones who don't care; 
the rebels reform the shy, emotional, 
weak, nonviolent and the ones who 
want help, so they rebel also. 

The courts put some poor guy in 
prison because he stole a car, and 


what is he taught? He is told by 
others of stealing, robbing, killing 
and is subjected to scenes of 
homosexuality. He is taught to fill 
out forms to see a doctor (a day 
before he is sick), for clothes, for 
books, even to see a priest. 

Now, two or three or five years 
later, they let him out and tell him to 
use what he has been taught. He 
takes his little bit of money, gets 
some place to live and tries for a job. 
Most of the time his boss finds out he 
was in prison and he loses the job. 
There are no forms to fill out there 
to see someone for help and he must 
survive, so he does what he was 
taught best of all. He returns to 
crime. Sooner or later, as always, he 
is caught and sent back to prison to 
be “reformed.” 

Where are these people who really 
want reform? Where are the ones 
who really care? The ones who look 
into prisons to see what kind of 
reform there is? Well, 1 know where 
most of them are, they are (in) 
prison. That's where you must be to 
see most of this. 

I will not let the cons teach me to 
steal, rob and kill better and I wll 
not let this form fillin administration 
reform me either. 
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suggested various factors, such as the 
belief that homosexuality is not in all 
cases an abnormal state, as indicative 
that treatment ought to take different 
directions. Radical methods such as the 
use of prostitutes for rehabililation to 
heterosexuality also have been dis- 
cussed, 

Several programs have been men 
tioned, dealing with homosexuals, with 
different types of inmates with brain 
disfunctions, and with reintegration 
into the community. Immediate ques 
tions come to mind when these 
programs are paraded by government 
employees: How does one know they're 
working? What is the rate of 


re-offenders who have supposedly been 
rehabilitated? The answer of the head of 


PROGRESSIVE DOREN 
New approach. 


corrections: We don't know, Said Mr. 
King, “Is a top priority that we 
attempt to evaluate in our programs. In 
the past we've gone on the assumption 
that if a program is more humane, more 
inmate-oriented, then it should be 
good.” 

Alberta Hospital doctors are more 
sure of their work. “Our success rate is 
high compared to other provinces,” said 
Dr. Doren. Other doctors agreed that 
the rate was high from inmates treated 
at the hospital, but that there was real 
difficulty keeping track of ex-patients 
after they left the hospital environment. 

The major problem at the hospital is 
lack of facilities. Presently Alberta 
Hospital has 90 beds, with 150 new beds 
planned soon. Dr. Doren said his 
services handle approximately 50 
persons a month, and he has 30 on his 
waiting list. 

Other parts of the system are moving 
a little more smoothly. Belmont 
Rehabilitation Centre on the west edge 
of Edmonton, says its superintendent, is 
working well as a kind of halfway point 
between [ull prisons like Fort Saskatch 
ewan and a return to society. There, 
inmates are housed in a dormlike 


When the prisoners rioted in 
Attiea, N.Y., and brought national 
attention to prison conditions, if 
briefly, their demands closely paral 
leled a list which had been drawn up 
by inmates more than a century 
previously in the same institution, if 
the prisoner has a complaint or 
problem, whom does he deal with? In 
this province, providing he is a 
provincial prisoner and not under 
municipal or federal jurisdiction, he 
may address his complaint to the 
office of the ombudsman, currently 
Dr. Randall Ivany, who said last 
week that he receives a “fair 
number” of complaints from inmates 
and many are being investigated. 

More specific statistics were 
compiled in the annual report tabled 
by former ombudsman George B. 
McClellan in the legislature last 
March. That report covered the year 
of Nov. 1, 1972, to Oct. 31, 1973, and 
revealed that almost one of every 
four complaints the ombudsman 
received was from an inmate (23 per 
cent), Though according to one 
psychologist this indicates the 
desperate nature of the prisoner, Mr. 
McClellan indicated thal the results 
of the year's investigation showed 
that only 13 of the total of 182 inmate 
complaints were justified (14 per 
cent), demonstrating it would be 
“wrong to jump to critical conclu: 


Ombudsman's office 


CHAPLAIN TIFFIN 
Like a submarine. 


setting and do not have barred windows 
or elecirie fences. Almost half of the 
more than 100 inmates have outside 
jobs in Edmonton and are allowed to 
leave the centre to go to work. 
Superintendent M. A. Letersky was 
pleased at several new things happen- 
ing around the centre: the library was 


investigates all except trivial complaints 


sions” from volume data. 

Inmates complain of many things, 
from “claims of fear of fellow 
inmates” to “allegations of the denial 
of a Bible” to several on “regulations 
governing length of hair." Some 
recurring categories are complaints 
regarding medical treatment, or lack 
of it, and treatment while in custody. 
The ombudsman first decides if the 
complaint is within his jurisdiction, 
then may refuse to investigate those 
complaints which are, in his opinion, 
“trivial, frivolous, vexatious or not 
made in good faith.” If the complaint 
passes that test, the ombudsman or 
his assistants then investigate, 
deciding if it is justified or not. Some 
eases are abandoned, withdrawn or 
discontinued. One interesting case 
was carried over from the 1970-71 
year against the attorney general's 
department. The subject: treatment 
of prisoner in jail. The findings: an 
unexplained /discontinued (complain 
ant deceased). 

The seriousness of some of the 
cases that were brought before him 
was not lightly dismissed by Mr. 
McClellan. In summaries of selected 
cases, he told the complete story of 
five inmates’ complaints, most of 
which relate to a carelessness in 
dealing with the prisoner and/or his 
belongings and sometimes an evident 
lack of concern of the staff for the 


getting a subscription to Playboy 
magazine, and the men soon may be 


able to fave their own cars for 
transportation to and from their 
employment. 


Another similar institu‘ion is run by 
the John Howard Society of Alberta. 
Acting executive director Ron Bradley 
said that the society concentrates on the 
inmate after he leaves jail: finding him a 
job, getting a place to stay, and food to 
eat and taking care of other incidentals. 
They like to encourage alternatives to 
sentencing a person to prison, with the 
aim of getting the individual back into 
the community, Their method is to go 
into a community with a halfway house 
and not “make any noise,” thus the 
house's current location was not 
available for publication. 


Deterrent to whom? 


Some of the incongruities of the 
corrections system and _ its judicial 
co-system were pointed up in a case 
decided before the courts last. week. A 
man held up and robbed a 7-Eleven 
store after a day-long drinking bout. 
This was his first offense, but Judge 


inmates. 

One case was characterized as the 
“case of the missing prisoner.” Two 
men with identical names were in 
one of the provincial correctional 
institutions, one of whom wrote to 
the ombudsman with a complaint. 
Mail was confused, the ombudsman 
and his assistants misinformed 
repeatedly, even after the two 
identical names were pointed out to 
prison authorities. The delay pre- 
vented the reaching of any conelu- 
sion about the truth of the original 
complaint. As Mr. McClellan com- 
mented; “There can be no room for 
mislaying persons who have been 
legally deprived of their liberty.” 

On presenting the report, Mr. 
McClellan commented on the lack of 
standardized disciplinary procedure 
and hearing of charges by inmates. 
These “Warden's Courts” are just 
that, under the diseretion of the 
individual warden and his ideas and 
procedures. When an inmate is 
transferred, he is likely to become 
“uneasy and resentful” at this 
confusing new disciplinary proce- 
dure. And complaints may result. 

Twelve complaints were still under 
investigation when the report was 
written, and the availability of the 
ombudsman keeps traveling around 
what Mr. McClellan calls the “prison 
grapevine.” 
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THE VIEW FROM INSIDE 
Out Belmont window. 


Dean Saks sentenced him to four years 
in prison as a deterrence to others who 
might contemplate such acts. Interes- 
ting, Mr. King said that a majority 
(around 60 per cent) of provincial 
prisoners — those with sentences of two 
years less a day as a maximum — are in 
for theft-related crimes. 

The psychologist’s view of the value 
of a deterrent is somewhat different. 
Dr. Doren said, “A long sentence may 
be a deterrent for the person who 
committed the erime and is also useful 
in therapy for us. We can say, ‘Look, if 
you do such and such you will get a long 
sentence.’ But it’s no good to warn the 
rest of the people out there.” 

Five years ago in the Report of the 
Canadian Committee on Corrections, 
commonly hnown as the Quimet report, 
one of the findings was that the 
deterrent effect was not in the 
sentencing but in the effective 
enforcement of laws. A major recom- 
mendation also was that the different 
branches of law enforcement, judicial 
and correctional services work together 
with a common philosophy. 

Although Solicitor-General Hunley 
has initiated some communication with 
judges, she said, “I don’t think some of 
the judges know all the options that are 
open to them in sentencing.” There is 
obvious disharmony between different 
government branches of these opera- 
tions, so that even wich common goals 
among many of those working within 
correctional services, movement toward 
these goals will probably “be slow and 
painful. The new provincial corrections 
direetor knows about the time it takes 
to get things done and has already 
warned against expecting “overnight 
changes.” But with the same assured- 
hess, he said those changes are surely 
coming. 


THE SCHOOLS 


AUDIO-VISUAL 
Schools get ‘consumer aid’ 
through provincial testing 


When a housewife wants to buy a 
new vacuum cleaner, chances are that 
she’ll read a consumer report on the 
subject before she makes her purchase. 
When someone buys a car, the 
procedure is probably going to be the 
same. But when a specialist wants to 
buy a piece of equipment, he’s supposed 
to know what is best for the money. The 
problem comes when someone like a 
teacher wants to purchase a large or 
expensive item. The teacher doesn’t 
specialize in equipment, but in teaching. 
Last month, the federal and provincial 
governments got together to see if 
something couldn't be done to ease the 
situation. 

Provincial involvement came in the 
form of the Educational Communica- 
tions Authority, the liaison group 
between the departments of education 
and advanced education. Its job is to see 
how the products of the educational 
television agency, Access, can be made 
available to schools in the form of 
videotape recordings so that classes do 
not have to watch at the televised time 
but can use them later. 

This is where the problem comes in, 
Videotape recordings in cassette form, 
of the variety that would be used by 
schools, are relatively new. Someone 
has to decide which machines provide 
the best playback, are sturdiest and 
give the best value. Normally, schools 
and universities buy from the most 
persuasive salesman and never get a 
chance to compare the products. So the 


COMMUNICATIONS DIRECTOR MORTON 
Sorting out future of audio-visual equipment. 
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province and the federal government 
have decided to test jointly the 
available audio-video machines and 
prepare a consumer report. 

The federal government has put 
$35,000 into the project and will also do 
what is called the bench testing at the 
National Film Board laboratories. This 
means it will take the machines apart 
and see how well-made they are. The 
province, after all, has to use them in a 
real-life situation. 

Three experiments have been set up. 
Athabasca University will investigate 
the use of an in-home video cassette 
system for home study. The University 
of Alberta's extension department is 
exploring the feasibility of using films 
and sound equipment in independent 
study programs, specifically agriculture, 
leadership and art techniques. The 
audio-visual services branch of the 
department of education is concerned 
with the use of video equipment in an 
unstructured school situation. Basically 
what all three will be looking for, 
though, is how well the equipment 
performs when used by a number of 
operators in a variety of settings. 

Says Richard Morton, executive 
director of the Educational Communica- 
tions Authority: “The advantage of this 
sort of testing before a product goes on 
the market has been seen time and time 
again through Consumer Report. There 
is no reason why all school district and 
universities should each have to learn 
the same lesson separately. This will 
save time and money in the long run. 
We will also have information on a 
variety of ways to use the equipment, It 
has a future in education, and it’s our 
job to sort out what kind of future.” 
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EMPLOYMENT 
Free enterprise ‘robbery’ 
behind C of C dilemma 


The free enterprise system is 
working. The Chamber of Commerce 
has lost several of its office employees, 
those being lured off by better-paying 
jobs with other city businesses. The 
Chamber’s new general manager, Jack 
Chesney, just shrugged when he 
mentioned that his office would have to 
advertise to find employees to fill the 
vacated positions. “I guess it's logical 
that we should be the training ground 
for other business personnel.” 

Mr. Chesney admits that the salaries 
offered by the Chamber are not all that 
inviting, offering a ‘small budget” as the 
explanation behind the monetary 
problem. The Chamber also is in the 
process of an expansion program with 
increased emphasis on government 
involvement. Presi‘ent-elect E. W. 
King, who fills an unsalaried position, 
has appointed D.F. Marlett, former 
general manager, as his executive 
assistant. Mr. Marlett’s job now will be 
to carry out special assignments of 
government liaison, 4 particular interest 
of the Chamber, which manager 
Chesney characterized as the “watchdog 
of government encroachment on private 
enterprise.” 

The move of Mr. Chesney to Mr. 
Marlett's former post — which was “a 
surprise, happening a lot sooner than 
expected” — will vacate his former 
place as manager of development, 
responsible for business, Northern and 
energy divisions. Other people have 
moved on to different business 
opportunities which seemed to offer 
more than work at the Chamber, 
putting the city's chief advocate of the 
free enterprise system in the interest- 
ing position of having fallen prey ta one 
of that system's recurrent problems. 


HOGS 
Prices may go up and down, 


but not for the consumer 

The recent meat packers’ lockout 
disrupted the normal ebb and flow of 
hog marketing and is only now being 
put into the back of the pork farmer's 
mind. But even with late summer prices 
expected to be at new high levels, other 
factors — such as dominating U.S. 
market conditions — make a grim 
statement by the chairman of the 
Alberta hog producers marketing 
hoard, R. J. Page ("Hog producers have 
little or nothing to be cheerful about 
these days”) seem quite true. 

As with most tremors on the farm, an 
aftershock undoubtedly will be felt in 
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THE ECONOMY 


CHAMBER'S MARLETT AND CHESNEY 
Free enterprise system is working. 


the marketplace. Pork product prices, 
according to the provincial govern 
ment’s weekly supermarket survey, 
have eatapulted 13 per cent im the short 
period from June 21 (the end of the 
lockout) to Aug. 9. Farm prices (not 
always directly related to what the 
consumer pays) went up during the 
lockout and have continued to rise 
slightly. Jim Dawson, an Alberta 
agriculture department marketing econ- 
omist, predicts that prices to the farmer 
will continue to rise this summer, then 
drop and level off in the fall. The 
fluctuations are attributed to that 
geographic/economic giant to the south 


ECONOMIST DAWSON 
Production down 


in whose shadow the Canadian economy 
seems Lo fall. 

“Canadian prices (to the farmer) will 
follow whatever happens in the U.S. 


despite the fact that Canadian 
production will likely be at low levels,” 
was the statistical dictum Mr. Dawson 
quoted. Alberta production has been 
dropping recently, he said, with 
Canadian exports down 34 per cent 
from the first six months of 1973 and 
the predicted farrowing level (the 
production of new litters) off 11 per cent 
for the last six months of this year. All 
this sums up the farmer's insistence 
that 1974 has simply not been a 
profitable year in which to raise pigs. 
Indeed, the prices which farmers were 
receiving this year were at times almost 
half what they might have been getting 
a year ago, and costs of production — 
especially feed — had gone up in inverse 
proportion. Some farmers opted to 
forget pigs and sowed fields for the 
more rewarding grain crops. 

According to traditional economics, 
the reduced supply of hogs would mean 
inereased costs for the consumer, but 
retail prices have not always shown 
such direct relationships in livestock 
marketing. A recent edition of the 
Alberta Hog Journal featured a chart 
which plotted Edmonton and Calgary 
ham and loin chop prices compared with 
the farm hog prices for the province. 
Hog prices for January-March 1974 
declined almost 20 per cent, while ham 
prices in Calgary dropped only slightly 
and in Edmonton dipped just about 
proportionate to the farmer's loss. Loin 
chops, on the other hand, actually rose 
in price in Calgary, while the drop in 
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Edmonton prices was not as great as 
that experienced by the farmers. 

So the consumer can be forewarned 
by the past. When the farmer's price 
has gone up, as in the past few months, 
pork prices have risen. Earlier in the 
year when the farmer suffered losses, 
prices didn’t decline uniformly. As the 
market prices go through their seasonal 
gyrations the consumer can expect little 
even temporary relief to appear in 
weekly supermarket visits; the control 
of prices at that level seems to be in 
other hands. 


HOTELS 
Calgary's newest strives 


for aristocratic image 

The air corridor between Edmonton 
and Calgary is one of the most traveled 
routes in the world in proportion to the 
respective sizes of the two cities. It is 
not too surprising, then, that one-fourth 
of Calgary's hotel business involves 
Edmontonians. To further bolster that 
statistic, the general manager of 
Calgary's newest luxury inn came here 
last week to explain what the Four 
Seasons Hotel would be like. David 
McMillan has worked in hotels all over 
the world for the past 17 years and will 
open the doors of his newest project on 
Sept. 19. 

As general manager, Mr. MeMillan 
will have personal charge of “making 
sure the team keeps up the standard” of 
the Four Seasons line. That standard 
includes a definite emphasis on the 
cuisine reflecting an “effort in planning 
which presents a menu that is tailored 
to the community around the hotel.” 
Mr. MeMillan said that around 2,000 
man-hours were spent preparing the 
menu for Calgary. This sixth hotel in 
the Four Seasons chain* will be 
expected to be of the quality which won 
“hotel of the year” honors for London's 
Inn-on-the-Park for three years running. 

Even with hotels in three countries 
on three continents, Mr. McMillan said 
Four Seasons likes té consider its 
organization a group of individual 
hotels. For an individual, even aristo- 
cratic, touch in Calgary hotel, there will 
be marble and walnut paneling in the 
decor, while Irish linen will be found on 
the dining tables. These are the kind of 
features Four Seasons will concentrate 
on, Mr. McMillan said, rather than 
dressing up employees in quaint 
costumes, (a la the Edmonton Plaza) 
which he feels is “not respectful of 
individual personality.” Uniforms for 
this wholly Canadian-owned company 
were designed by Marilyn Brooks to be 

conservative, but smart.” 

The staff which dresses in those 
uniforms may be hard to come by, Mr. 
McMillan admitted, but once hired 
Ought to remain with the company. 
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HOTEL'S McMILLAN 
Luring Edmontonians. 


“The labor situation will only be an 
initial problem, " he said, reminded that 
the Plaza resorted to hiring girls in 
their mid-teens to fill positions on its 
staff. “I started out myself sorting 
bottles in the basement and also worked 
as a busboy. We intend to get the 
personnel involved in the hotel and that 
should stabilize the staff. [ think I know 
what it’s like and can help out in that 
way.” The staff needed by Four Seasons 
will be large because of its intent to be 
known as an eating establishment (it 
will contain two restaurants and a 
cocktail lounge) as well as a hotel. 

The 400-room hotel also will be 
connected with the new Calgary 
Convention Centre —‘“the reason we 
chose Calgary rather than Edmonton,” 
said Mr. McMillan. It will be unique in 
that city for offering in-house movies on 
TV, usually first-or second-run features 
shown for a small charge. “A 
combination of modern comfort and 
old-world expertise in food and 
beverage” sums up the Four Seasons 
philosophy, according to Mr. McMillan, 
who also has worked in the Hilton and 
Holiday Inn chains. “We've spent four 
years of planning this Calgary opening, 
indicating he expected the city to 
readily acknowledge his establishment 
as the hotel of Southern Alberta. Silver 
ashtrays and pastry bake shop are two 
final lures which he hopes will mark 
Four Seasons distinctive among west- 
tern hotels. 


*There ore other hotels in Toronto (2), Belleville, 
London, Englend, and Israel. Calgary will be ihe 
first of a total of eight new hotels, including three 
other Canadian ones. and others in Paris, Rome. 
Athens and Dallas, Texas 
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When the last graduation exercises 
were held in 1972 at Assumption 
Academy, then Edmonton’s only bilin 
gual high school, Paulette Pariseau 
received a standing ovation for her 
rendition of the class song, “Mon Pays 
Bleu” (“Durham Town”). Television 
cameras were on hand, giving the young 
vocalist her first taste of show business 
other than performing at a series of 
Boite a Chansons (Song Clubs) 
organized for and by teenagers. Born in 
Gravelbourg, Sask., the only child of 
Mr. and Mrs. Guy Pariseau, Paulette 
inherited from her parents and her 
surroundings a love for the French 
language, which she manipulates with 
as much ease as she does English. Now 
age 20 and a receptionist for CBC, Miss 
Pariseau has appeared on both the 
English and French networks, hosting 
Alberta's portion of a cross-country 
series filmed by a Montreal producer, 
among other things. This week, by 
invitation of the provincial government, 
she is performing at the Spokane 
World's Fair, a tribute to the French 
community’s contribution to culture in 
Alberta. Accompanying her will be 
three other products of French-speaking 
families, lead guitarist Jean Drolet, 
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PAULETTE & COMBO 


drummer Clement Girard and bass 
guitarist Victor Gobeil. 
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The creations of inveterate sculptor 
John B. Weaver have stood in, hung on 
and graced many an edifice in the U.S. 
including the Capitol and the Smithson- 
ian Institution in Washington, D.C., and 
the Naval Academy museum in 
Annapolis, Md. But his Canadian works 
have been reserved for Alberta, and 
particularly his hometown of Edmonton, 
where the Provincial Museum and 
Archives, Jubilee Auditorium, Legisla- 
tive Building, City Hall, and now the 
K Division headquarters of the RCMP 
display his genius. One of his most 
ambitious projects to date, a 16 feet 
long by four feet high bronze frieze, one 
year in the making, was unveiled 
recently at K Division as a gift from the 
city of Edmonton. Commemorating 100 
years of masterful protection and 
criminology by the Mounties, the frieze 
is divided into four segments. The first 
depicts the arrival of the North West 
Mounted Police at Ft. Edmonton in 
1874, greeting the Indians in sign 
language. The second shows a Mountie 
on horseback patrol, while the third has 
a parkaclad constable adjusting the 
| harness on his lead sled dog as they 

venture northward from Edmonton. A 
fourth section depicts an officer making 
an examination under a microscope as 
crime contro] assumes a_ scientific 
nature in 1974. Via Mr. Weaver's 
artistry, Edmontonians may now view 
both the 19th and 20th Century worlds 
of “the peace-keepers of the North" at a 
. single glance. 
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TELEVISION 
CITV's unique ‘Celebrations’ 


promise punch, controversy 

It's still rather doubtful that Kojak, 
Streets of San Francisco or even The 
Wonderful World of Disney have much 
to fear from the threat of CITV's 
Celebrations, but if this upbeat attempt 
at proving really successful people to be 
those who live, laugh, love, and maybe 
even lose a few in their allegiance to 
God and concern for mankind can 
succeed in hitting viewers where they 
are, religious programming may well be 
headed for a new high. 

Conceived, directed, produced and 
funded by three Alberta TV stations 
(CFAC, Calgary; CJOC, Lethbridge, 
and CITV, Edmonton) and a number of 
different churches, the new half-hour 
program will air at 3:30 p.m. Sunday, 
Sept. 8, in color. The several short, 
punchy “magazine” format segments 
may cover anything from abortion to 
rescuing a kitten in one show. The man 
to thank — or damn — for booting what 
he terms “pious preaching” and “dull 
presentation” aside is Ralph Milton, 39, 
the bearded and bespectacled producer. 
In town this week for a meeting with 
the Edmonton committee of church 
people brainstorming for program ideas, 
Mr. Milton revealed the content of the 
first four shows in the series. 

The premiere will feature Grant 
Notley, MLA for Spirit River; the 
Three Minstrels Four from Camrose 
Lutheran College, who will sing “He 
Ain't Heavy, He’s My Brother,” and 
itinerant preacher Kelvin Hayes talking 
about the tremendous upsurge in 
evangelism, along with a dramatic 
segment called The Word Game. The 
following week promises Roy Bonisteel, 
featured on CBC's Man Alive!, who will 
report on the amazing spread of 
charismatic renewal; the Rev. Pat 
O'Byrne, secretary of Alberta Inter- 
faith; the Southminster Girls Choir of 
Lethbridge, and a dramatic “quickie” 
about a pregnant woman who hates 
elevators. 

Japanese Gardens in Lethbridge will 
be toured on Week 3, plus an interview 
with Dr. Nelson Mercer, president of 
the Alberta Conference of the United 
Church, who will discuss human values 
in the face of modern technology and 
what to do as it becomes increasingly 
possible to prolong human life almost 
indefinitely. Edmonton minister Ian 
MacMillan of St. Paul's United Church 
will editorialize on the priorities of 
government spending. “Cinch” Arthur 
will follow with his own song, “Simple 
Things,” and spunky Catherine Dick, 83, 
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will present an original poem, “Our 
Heritage.” Provincial ombudsman Ran- 
dall Ivany, a founding member of 
Celebrations, will express his views in 
the fourth week. Billed as “a sheer 
piece of devilment” is Ray Stevens’ 
song, “Along Came Jones,” which will 
follow on the ombudsman's heels. Ron 
and Chris Klusmeirer will present views 
on contemporary worship, and Jim Beal 
of the Peace Counseling Centre in 
Grande Prairie will show how things 
discussed in churches for years are 
being carried out in the world from 
Monday through Saturday, not just 
Sunday. As these Celebrations come to 
an end, a cat gets rescued. 


Mr. Milton’s radical direction in 


COMMITTEE'S BENTZ 
Religion can be fun. 


religious programming is no accident. 
After nearly 22 years in broadcasting 
and communications, he knows what he 
doesn't want. Hellfire preaching and 
saintly hymns aren't needed by those 
already in touch with the church, he 
says. And those who have been turned 
off by pietists will only have their view 
of the church as self-righteous drudgery 
reinforced if they flip on the TV set and 
there it is again. "A lot of people think I 
am too liberal when I say that our 
program seeks to show man reaching 
out for the best, but [ think that most 
people’s views of God are too narrow. 
Some of these shows that are really well 
produced but offer pure trash do more 
harm than good. Viewers will just 
change the station and continue never 
to darken the door of a church.” 

Mr. Milton senses religion gaining 
ground already in media prime time 
everywhere. He says that Star Trek 
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PRODUCER MILTON WATCHING MONITOR 
Brainstorming for program ideas. 


and even Archie Bunker sometimes 
express things about leving God and 
one’s neighbor as himself. He once 
conducted a survey of the “Top 40” 
songs on the pop charts at one 
particular time and discovered that 20 
of them expressed religious concerns, 10 
of which were profeundly religious. 
“And I'm not just talking about ‘Put 
Your Hand in the Hand of the Man’ but 
the theme music from the movie Billy 
Jack (One Tin Soldier’).” It is that 
universal profundity Mr. Milton brings 
to his work. 

A radio announcer in Winnipeg at 18, 
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CO.CHAIRMAN GILLESPIE 
Church must move. 


he continued in Saskatoon, Calgary and 
Lethbridge, where he was a newscaster, 
and Trail, B.C. where he was program 


director. In 1961 he went to the 
Philippines as a consultant to that 
country’s broadcasting development. He 
established and directed the southeast 
as a training centre for broadcasters. 
Next the World Association of Christian 
Communications sent him to 17 
different countries to write what still 
remains the standard text on broadcast- 
ing for developing nations. From there 
it was New York and Intermedia, 
funded by 70 different organizations, as 
research direetor. New York “got to 
me” after five years, and in 1969 he 
returned to Alberta, where he is now 
the provincial director of broadcasting 
for the United Church. His daily radio 
series, Live Love, is heard over CBX at 
6:30 a.m. In a minute and a half, 
luminaries such as Jean Vanier, Ralph 
Nader and Gerald Ford (then U.S. vice 
president) have been asked their 
opinions on items of Christian concern. 
The short, crispy format is a Milton 
trademark. 


A dozen Roman Catholics, two 
Lutherans and two Baptists, a 
Presbyterian, a Jew (Rabbi B. A. 


Silver), a Pentecostal and a United 
Church woman are the mainstays in 
Edmonton's planning committee for the 
new series. Sister Fern Bentz of the 
Catholic Communications Centre, co- 
chairman of the group, says tentative 
segments planned locally may involve 
the Women’s Shelter, divorce, the 
Hovel, a positive — not pessimistic — 
approach to native people, nursing 
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homes, the Junkie Nun, marriage 
encounter, Fred Sloane, Gary LeFebvre 
and Helen Hunley, to name a few. She 
hopes that God-loving people will come 
across as the fun-loving and hard-work- 
ing people that they are. 

The other co-chairman is Mrs. Jean 
Gillespie of St. Paul's United Church, a 
cancer researcher at the University of 
Alberta Hospital. “I think we'll have 
plenty of occasion for stirring up 
controversy, and it’s about time,” she 
says. “Where was the church when the 
bus strike was on? The trouble with 
being chicken is that you'll never dent 
anyone. The church will die on its feet if 
it doesn’t get moving!” 


WELFARE 
Ousted mother dissatisfied 


as CHED's aid backfires 


With trembling voice, Dorothy L., a 
27-year-old mother of two, explained 
that she was on welfare, had been 
forced to move, could not find housing 
which met the furnished specifications 
the welfare voucher had been issued for 
and had had to settle on an unfurnished 
suite. Consequently she was in the 
middle of an empty apartment with 
Ro money, not a stick of furniture, no 
linens and few clothes and children aged 
6 and 8 wondering what their world had 
come to. Within 20 minutes the phones 
at radio station CHED had nearly rung 
off the hook and Dorothy L. had enough 
promised furniture “to fill her house 
twice over,” according to Eddie Keen, 
news director. For it was the 10,000 
watts of Edmonton's heart of rock music 
which broadeast the woman's impas- 
sioned plea to the masses. 

Dorothy is hardly the first “down- 
and-outer” whose cause CHED has 
championed, resulting in many a 
bureaucrat being dynamited from his 
complacent armchair and an amazing 
amount of “inviolable” paperwork being 
quickly shunted aside. Several happy 
endings later, CHED may well be faced 
with its first insoluble case. For on the 
morning of Aug. 20, Dorthy was 
gratefully exclaiming, “My God, what 
marvelous people Edmontonians are” 
but by nightfall her tune had changed to 
“What a helluva sham! Edmontonians 
have been unfriendly to me from the 
beginning.” That morning she was 
promised the goods; by 2 o'clock the 
following morning she realized the 
delivery date was not to be kept. 

CHED knew that Dorothy had been 
slighted before by an entire list of 
charitable organizations whose social 
workers were either “out,” “on holiday” 
or “didn’t give their stuff away free. 
“The station's good guys immediately 
set about locating a truck to pick up the 
promised articles and deliver them to 
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her home. One listener did help Dorothy 
move into her home and yet another 
provided a table and three chairs and “a 
bed which barely holds me up.” 

But what CHED had waded into with 
poth feet was a situation commonly 
faced by “help” agencies and social 
workers everywhere. People find 
themselves in a dire situation. They tell 
themselves to be calm and pursue the 
avenues open to them. Their first 
uneasy feeling comes when the persan 
in charge of “intake” is on holidays. 
After years of pride-crushing public 
assistance and family breakups, they 
immediately take the offensive and 
sense “the runaround.” In reality it is 
the tailend of holiday season, which 
means that the usual people in charge 
are often away and that donated furni- 
ture falls off drastically because the 
donors are vacationing too. Hanging up 
in exasperation, another charity is tried. 
Immediate action is again not forth- 
coming. Again a hangup and near panic. 
No one wants to help. ..or so it 
seems. 

The opposite, however, prevails. If it 
did not, Dorothy L.’s would be piling up 
by the scores and CHED would become 
a full-time crisis centre. Misunderstan- 
ding and bitterness have seemingly 
clouded Dorothy's eyes. 

“I'm down. I shouldn't have to beg 
but I am.” Four years ago she came to 
Edmonton from Calgary, where “people 
are friendly and I had lots of friends.” 
An outgoing sort who “walks up to 
people on the street to ask them the 
time just because I'm lonely,” Dorothy 
found Edmontonians on the street 
coiling back, “clutching their purses and 
acting like [ was a mugger or 
something.” She has made only six 
friends since her arrival. Recently she 
and her children lived in “an expensive 
place and a family atmosphere.” The 
head of the “family” was the man 
Dorothy intended to marry. Two weeks 
ago he “chucked me out on the street.” 
Without even a toothbrush, she stayed 
with friends and finally gained police 
permission to return to her former 
home and take those few things which 
were hers, 

In the meantime, provincial welfare 
has been providing assistance to 
Dorothy at various times since she was 
18. Again they came to her aid, reques- 
ting that she find a two-bedroom, 
furnished suite. But Dorothy is a lone 
woman, has two children and is on 
welfare. With those three strikes 
against her, she says, she was out of 
luck. She finally settled on an 
unfurnished place to end “living off 
friends.” No social worker has yet been 
assigned to her ease and she feels if all 
this gets out, welfare will “fix her.” If 
her name were published, she says, she 
could “wind up a corpse.” 
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“There is favoritism in welfare,” says 
Dorothy. “One woman called me and 
said that her sister came here from 
Ontario and welfare gave her a new 
stove and furniture. Several people said 
they knew of some others whn got new 
stuff. Why not me? If anybody thinks 
welfare is a free ride, they can come 
over and eat potato peelings with me. I 
buy five pounds of maccaroni at the 
beginning of the week, bologna, wieners 
and a little hamburger if I can. If they 
were to cut me open, Id look like a 
bologna inside. It is damn humiliating 
and degrading. I won't even tell you the 
thoughts that run through my mind at 
the supermarket when I see the rosy, 
fat faces of rich children, for God would 
strike me dead! All those people who go 
to church on Sunday and then go out 


DIRECTOR BEDARD 
People must be fair 


the rest of the week and kick people! 
The guy upstairs sees everything, and 
the Bible tells of the rich man who 
eouldn't buy his way out of hell!” 
Among the agencies which talked 
“ignorant” to Dorothy was Catholic 
Charities. Director Ray A. Bedard says 
that she was told that a Fr. Johnson 
who normally handles “intake” was on 
holidays until September. Consequently 
they were short-staffed and the 
counsellors who were there were 
occupied with other families. She was 
requested to leave her name and 
number and one of the counsellers 
would call her. She refused. “We help 
families in emergencies like this,” says 
Mr. Bedard. “We have limited funds but 
will seek a denor and do whatever we 
can, but these people must be fair too. 
And if she feels she’s been shafted by 
welfare, there is the provincial Citizens 
Appeal and Advisory Committee and 
the private Humans On Welfare Society 
which will review her case and fight if it 


warrants. But we could act as her 
advocate and in the vast cases where 
we have, they have cooperated 
quickly.” 

Mrs. Joan Eddington, one of two 
social workers at Bissell Centre, says 
that her organization gives lots of 
things away. In the 18 months that she 
has worked there, she has only once 
asked someone to pay. Dorothy claims 
that she was told no one was there to 
help when she phoned. The regular 
secretary was on holidays and the relief 
help was told not to make appointments 
for the social workers who were away 
at the time because many of their 
clients do not have phones. “No one is 
ever turned away without their story 
being told first,” says Mrs. Eddington. 
“She would have been told to phone 
again or leave her name and number. 
She has to be fair. There are many 
others who need help too,” Short staffs 
and skimpy funds are all too common in 
relief work. 

Salvation Army’s Famiiy Services 
says it was likely that Dorothy reached 
one of their store numbers and, of 
course, was told that there were price 
tags on the furniture. “There are dozens 
in the same plight she is in,” says Major 
Isabelle Arkinstall, assistant director of 
family services. “There are people 
ahead of her and donated goods are in 
critical demand now because of 
holidays. We are glad to give assistance 
but we must see her, hear her case and 
have the name of her social worker. 
How else can we verify her story? 
These people have to put forth an effort 
if they want something for nothing.” 
She had an appointment open for the 
following day if Dorothy was willing. 

Dorothy would have none of it. Nor 
would she have any part of Ruth Ann 
Yardly, public information officer at the 
provincial department of health and 
social development. She is a trouble- 
shooter in her own right in cases of this 
nature and would help Dorothy ferret 
out any difficulties she might be having 
with getting proper help from welfare. 
“All those charities talked to me 
ignorant and I have my pride and I 
don't have to take this crap from 
nobody!” Dorothy yelled. She began to 
curse fluently, mentioning her nerve 
pills in the bargain. Would she settle for 
used furniture? “Well, yes, if it is very 
clean. I prefer new stuff because most 
of the garbage these outfits give you, L 
wouldn't give to a dog.” 

The sad case of Dorothy L. lurched on 
at week's end. The besieged and 
ill funded charities were willing to help 
but Dorothy remained vehement. She 
had been once slighted, convinced that 
the cards were stacked against her. And 
CHED, well, in providing a platform for 
the underdogs, sometimes chances have 
to be taken. 
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